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Where Bathing is a Religious Rite 


The Final Story ot My Visit in India 


HE weirdest and most exotic ex- 

perience we had was at Benares. 

When we arrived there we found 

that a Buick had been reserved 
for us and a delightful Mohammedan 
guide speaking excellent English immed- 
iately took us to see the three most fam- 
ous temples of the City, the Monkey Tem- 
ple, the Jageristh and the Golden Temple. 
Hundreds of pil- 
grims were there 
with brass’ vessels 
and bottles contain- 
ing water from the 
Ganges. After bath- 
ing in the river they 
dip this water from 
it and bring it to the 
God of the Golden 
Temple. The street 
which leads to the 
Temple is but five 
feet wide and was 
filled with all kinds of beggars and vend- 
ors who always, as also did the pilgrims, 
make way for the holy bulls, cows and 
monkeys. No one is allowed to touch 
them. The whole place, and particularly 
the street, is filthy and smells badly. The 
cupola of the temple is actually covered 
with gold. There are over fve hundred 
priests connected with 
the temple and they all 
eke out their existence on 
the pittances given them 
by the visitors. The spir- 
it of fanaticism prevails 
amongst all. 

The next morning one 
of the greatest surprises 
of Benares was the Uni- 
versity. In five years 
they have created an enor- 
mous institution and have 
four thousand students 
already. It has a fine 
campus which is_ sur- 
rounded by lecture halls, 
laboratories and numer- 
ous hostels (dormitor- 
ies). They are very 
proud of this and feel it is 
a beginning towards edu- 
cating their people. 


Henry Morcentuav Sr. 





By HENRY MORGENTHAU Sr. 


we boarded a boat and were rowed up and 
down the Ganges. We saw thousands of 
people bathing in that awful sewer, for it is 
used as the drain for all of Benares. It al- 
most nauseated us to see these men and 
women enter the river. For several miles 
one can see these steps and ghats. This is 
the Hindus’ Mecca and draws to it their 
devotees from all over India. Old men and 
decrepit women are amongst the masses 
who beg their way for many miles to reach 
this goal. No matter how badly dressed and 
how weary they appear the light in their 
eyes reflects the religious fervor which is 
the motive power of their weary bodies. 
There are hundreds of priests waiting at 
the shore under umbrellas that shield grav- 
en images. After bathing the people come 
and sit with the priests to pray and secure 
directions to which of the temples they 
are to go. It is startling to see these be- 
nighted people clean their teeth with their 
hands or a little stick dipped in that pol- 
luted water. 

Just as we were about to leave the river 
there came a group of men carrying on an 
improvised stretcher a female corpse en- 
shrouded in blue veiling. They were shout- 
ing and screaming until they reached the 


shore when they dipped her into the river. 
The chief mourners took water in their 
hands and poured it down the corpse’s 
mouth. The husband then submitted to 
the usual custom of having his head shav- 
en clean, and then he bathed. This is a 
necessary preliminary before the mourner 
is permitted to light the fire. In the mean- 
time the son commenced washing the coal 
that was there, to sanctify the fire and 
others of the mourners went off and 
brought wood for the faneral pyre. Dur- 
ing all this time the corpse was lying un- 
guarded at the water’s edge. When the 
pyre is ready the husband must go and 
buy or beg some fire with which to light 
the pyre. We were told that it cost the 
poorest people about thirty rupees (a 
rupee is worth about thirty-seven cents) 
while for some of the ruling chiefs as much 
as fifty thousand rupees is spent because 
sandal wood and gold embroidered cloth 
is used and a great affair is made of their 
funeral. It is strange that they have the 
same custom that the husband must ab- 
stain from work for ten days just as the 
Jews do in their eight days of mourning. 
Of course, to us the whole thing seemed 
barbaric. 

We left India at Calcutta and it was a 
really amusing sight to see how they load- 
ed the ship while we were 
on it. They were using 
ive hatchways, the same 
number of steam cranes, 
and dozens and dozens of 
stevedores and hundreds 
of men. In came 7500 
boxes of tea. Strange to 
say most of it was going 
to China as it is a strong- 
er and darker tea than the 
Chinese produce and 
seems to be enjoyed by 
them. Many of the boxes 
were stencilled for Mos- 
cow. The men did not 
laugh or joke among 
themselves or sing. They 
worked silently and all 
the noises heard were pro- 
duced by the foremen 
who constantly screamed 
at them. 








The most morbid and 
depressing experience of 


i ; Bena 1 " 
our entire trip was when nares, India 


The Ganges and bathing ghats, with the Prince of Dethi’s 
the Golden Temple.—By Ewing Galloway, N, Y. 


When we arriyed at 
Rangoon we wer #), 
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Guessing as fo 
Who Made Them 


Tue Name of Goodrich is on every Radio Cord. 


This tells you immediately that a foremost tire manufacturer 
has produced it and accepts full responsibility for its service. 


Moreover, that its low purchase price is backed by sound 
quality — and assured mileage. 


Let there be no doubt about this. Goodrich would never put 
its name to a product in which quality was low and risk high. 


But Goodrich Radio Cords offer more than complete depend- 
ability at low price. The full service facilities of the Goodrich 
Dealer go with it. Free application of tires to rims—inspection 
of rims—use of his air lines—personal suggestions on saving 
your tires—changes from wheel to wheel to increase mileage. 


By all standards of comparison, Goodrich Radio Cords are 
the best present-day tire buy in the rural field —bar none. 
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Crops Are Coming Fast 
cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


REAT progress By M. C 

was made with aaa 
haying during the week of July 20-26. 
While there is much hay out yet and some 
uncut, more was put under cover this week 
than any other week of the year so far. 
The weather was fine except for one day 
of local thunder storms. The yield is sur- 
prisingly good, in 
fact better than 
anticipated. Grow- 
ing late as_ they 
have meaaows 
have thickened up 
to give yields 
rather above the 
average. The first 
wheat will be cut in 
this region during 
this coming last 
week in July as 
some field: are 
about ripe But 
the main harvest will probably not come 
on until the first week in August. 





M. C. Burritt 


Cultivated crops are growing apace. 
One can almost see corn grow. With the 
late start that this crop got, which almost 
forecast a corn failure, it is hard to be- 
lieve that much of it is now waist high 
and a fine deep green in color. Good 
showers have helped these crops wonder- 
fully and tomatoes now give much more 
promise of producing a fair crop than 
they have to date. Most cabbage fields 
look well. Beans are rather uneven in 
stand and color. In many cases weeds 
and especially quack grass have the lead 
in cultivated crops and will pull down the 
yields. It seems to me that quack grass 
and wild mustard in particular are be- 
coming worse than ever before and more 
of a problem to keep under control. 


Scab Bad in Unsprayed Orchards 


We began the second codling moth spray 
this week. This application is generally 
made about two weeks after the first one. 
It will also give the fruit and foilage an- 
other coat of protection against scab which 
they will need as scab can be found in 
sprayed and is real had in unsprayed 
orchards. The apples are growing very 
fast and are now nearly the size of large 
walnuts. The crop continues to promise 
a large yield. Pears will be a much 
smaller crop. That peach orchards were 
very seriously injured during the last 
winter is becoming more and more ap- 
parent. It is rarely that one sees an 
orchard where from ten to ninety per cent 
of the trees are not dead. Injury seems 
to be closely related to moisture in the 
soil last fall and exposure. Only well 
drained and well located orchards survived 
without injury. This winter injury will 
reduce the peach yield in western New 
York considerably both now and in the 


future 
A Trip to Canada 


This past week I have had an oppor- 
tunity to inspect some of the area in 
Ontario Province, Canada which is the 
source of much of our alfalfa, alsike and 
sweet clover seed. These crops grow 
wonderfully well in the section just north 
of Toronto. There are just as great dif- 
ferences in the yields and freedom from 
weeds of different fields, 


fields we knew to be 


BURRITT — 
infested with mustard. 


And yet many of us are careless in our 
purchases of clover and alfalfa seeds. Too 
many of us have a tendency to buy the 
cheaper grades especially in these times 
when economy is necessary and clover 
seeds so high. This is poor economy in 
this case however. I am sure that if we 
could see and know the sources of our 
seed we would buy nothing but the best 
and only through entirely reliable agencies. 
This means pure northern grown seeds, 
carefully selected and purchased from 
growers whose fields are clean, properly 
cleaned, scarified and identified and de- 
livered without mixing with southern 
grown or cheaper seeds. 


Thrifty Farms 


I was much impressed with the farms 
ing of this part of Ontario. Its base is 
livestock and milk production for Toronto, 
with seed growing as a specialty. Every 
farm has from 10 to 50 acres of alfalfa 
for seed and often considerable sweet 
clover and alsike as well. Fields are well 
fenced, houses are built mostly of brick, 
barns are large and usually unpainted, 
dooryards fenced and well kept. Work is 
mostly done with horses and few tractors 
are seen. The country has the appearance 
of good substantial thrifty farming. 


Pennsylvania Quarantines Cat- 
tle from Illinois 


HE State of Pennsylvania has issued a 

quarantine against all cattle originate 
ing in the State of Illinois. The quaran- 
tine is due to tubercular animals and notice 
of it is given as follows: 


1. Apparently healthy cattle of strictly 
siaughter type may be consigned to ap- 
proved slaughter houses for immediate 
slaughter within ten days of arrival at 
destination: 

2. Apparently healthy feeder and stock- 
er STEERS may be consigned to any point 
in Pennsylvania without previous tubercu- 
lin test. No health certificate is required, 
but such steers shall be subject to individ- 
ual and modified area accredited herd quar- 
antine regulations at destination: 

3. Cattle from accredited herds and ac- 
credited areas will be admitted to Penn- 
sylvania when accompanied by an official 
certificate showing such accreditation. 

4. All other cattle, including bulls and 
female stockers and feeders, must be ac- 
companied by a certificate of health and 
tuberculin test made by an approved veter- 
inarian and signed by the Federal or State 
Official in Charge: Such cattle will be held 
in quarantine at destination in Pennsyl- 
vania for sixty (60) days at owner’s ex- 
pense and retested with tuberculin; Ex- 
cept: When such cattle are billed to or 
through the stockyards at Pittsburgh or 
Lancaster the certificate of health and 
tuberculin test will not be required but the 
cattle will be examined and tested at these 
yards then forwarded to destination in 
quarantine to be retested in sixty (60) 
days: 

5. This regulation and the rules shall 
apply to calves as weil as mature Cattle: 

. This GENERAL QUARANTINE REG- 
ULATION against the State of Illinois does 
not suspend or nullify the requirements of 
previously existing cattle regulations gov- 
erning the importation of various classes 
of cattle into Pennsylvania. 

Any violation of this GENERAL QUARe« 
ANTINE REGULATION or of these rules 
will be vigorously prosecuted. 


By Department of Agriculture 


F, P, WiLtets, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 





however, as in grain or 
cultivated crops with us. 
There are good farmers 
there who take* pride in 
keeping their fields clean of 
weeds and there are other 
farmers who are careless 
and neglectful and whose 
fields show it. It makes a 
great difference to us as 
users of seed how carefully 
seed sources are selected and 
seed cleaned and prepared 
for our use. We would 
not buy seed oats in our 
own neighborhood for in- 
stance from farmers whose 


Optimist 
the old bus 








(who has crashed into garage): Well, 
needed overhauling anyway !—LiFe. 
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Soils and the Old Cow 


A Plowhandle Talk on the Fertility of Our Dairy Country 


NFORTUNATELY for dairying in 

east we have not enough so called 

abandoned farms. These farms 

should be selected with care and not 
by accident. They are largely in the dairy 
belt because through the purchase of cattle 
feed it is-possible to maintain them while they 
could not be supported un- 
der a cropping system. If 
they were near large cities 
some land might be profita- 
bly used for trucking by 
the addition of fertilizers 
and labor. 

Where these farms are 
in the hilly sections they 
would much better be 
growing trees. I know 
how hard it is to arouse 
enthusiasm over tree plant- 
ing as an individual job. 
Corporations and munici- 
palities can more easily 
carry out the work. In Lewis County the 
town of Watson has reforesting under way in 
the interest of their schools setting 10000 
trees each year. School children are doing 
the work and they have a real arbor day. The 
town is known as a poor town from an agri- 
cultural measurement. If the present plans 
are kept up some time it will be the most 
beautiful and wealthy town in the country. 
Every acre planted to trees will relieve the 
dairy business in the east that much of the 
burden of competing with the ississippi val- 
ley. 








COOK 


{n farm parlance our dairy soils are divided 
into two classes, clay and sand. In actual 
practice these are divided and subdivided into 


By H. E. COOK 


clay loam and sand loam almost without num- 
ber and these surface soils are again affected 
by varying depths and make up of subsoils. 
Some have natural drainage others the largest 
variety of poor drainage, while others have 
lime rock as a sub base in varying depths from 
no soil at all to such depths that no apprecia- 





“Every acre planted to trees will relieve the dairy busi- 
” The above picture shows some 


ness in the East... 
Scotch Pine ten years after setting. 





ble effect is given to the surface soil. 

An effort to standardize methods on these 
farms is very difficult. In a very general way 
loam soils are our best ones, and where nature 
has done the work for us, the best crops are 
grown over a term of years. Buildings are 
better and more of them, other things being 
equal. ‘ 

Location has its bearing upon physical pros- 
perity. Roads were not laid out in equal dis- 
tances from each other due to local topogra- 
phy, streams, hills, etc. And so along one 
street will be larger farms running back 
further with varying amounts of non-cultivat- 
ed land, pasture occupying more acreage with 
a less per acre crop growth. There are prob- 
lems, therefore, that‘are fixed by the location 
ard varying soil conditions that cannot be 
even estimated by any but the owner and 
furthermore the farm point of view of owners 
may be as widely different as are the soils of 
their respective farms. 

The physical and chemical content of our 
soils influenced by their water content how- 
ever do give a chance for nearly uniform dis- 
cussion and action. Only sand loams have 
productive value enough to be worth discus- 
sion in these days of low land and high labor 
values. The sandy loams of fair productive 
value are worth while and may be made very 
productive by fertilization and rotation of 
crops. I would personally prefer them to the 
sticky clay soils. Artifically aided they will 
be annually productive if the sub soil will hold 
water enough in a dry time. There is never 
any doubt about plant roots penetrating for 
plant food. The physical condition will be 
good if we maintain the supply as rapidly as 

(Continued on page 18) 


Good Sheep and Good Farming 


Shropshires Bring Prosperity to This Seneca 


“It is a cheerful thought to look forward to the day 
when well-kept, happy flocks will abound in our land. 
Then weeds will disappear to be replaced by luxuri- 
ant grass and forage crops. Then trim fields, each 
with its appropria*e green growth, will be dotted with 
snowy-fleeced ewes and plump, 
rollicking lambs, each one a pic- 
ture of health and thrift; shep- 
herds’ neat cottages will shelter 
an intelligent and thrifty class of 
farm laborers, great piles of ma- 
nure will be accumulated in win- 
ter time to replenish the old 
fields, the farm boys will find 
enough to do and sufficient en- 
couragement for doing it and will 
remain on the farms and then 
agriculture will be truly an up- 
building, a creation of fertility 
and farms where 
now there is lit- 





Marn J. 


SMITH 


By MARK J. SMITH 


sheep had not grown to their present propor- 
tions. Some of the ewes were housed in an 
old house that had been made into a com- 
fortable sheep fold. On this trip I found the 
Van Vleet family on a two hundred and thirty 
acre farm the most highly assessed farm in 
the Town—forty-five acres in addition are 
rented. The Shropshires have increased to one 
hundred and sixty head. 

Good sheep and good land go together and 
on this farm where a diversity of crops are 
grown we find the sheep following the binder 
and the mower, changed from field to field in 


County Farm 


such a way as to assure fresh feed for the 
sheep, which means flock health and at the 
same time precautions are taken to see that 
the seedings and aftermath are not injured, 
Five or six acres of cabbage are raised each 
year and the bursted heads that cannot be sold 
are put through a root cutter and fed to the 
bucks. Other crops raised are, beans, wheat, 
oats, barley, potatoes, two hundred hens are 
kept and seven cows are milked. Turnips are 
raised to help furnish succulence for the.shcep 
—these are sliced up and fed alone. 

For some time the Shropshire has been the 
most popular breed of sheep in the farming 
states—in New York state the blood of the 
Shropshire predominates in the 
farm flocks. There is a reason for 





tle of profit left to country dwellers.” 


HE foregoing lines repre- 

sent the late Joseph E. 

Wings’ vision of the 

futere place of the sheep 
in the better farming sections of 
the United States. Here and there 
we find men and families, for the 
sheep business is a life as well as 
a means of livelihood, that have 
successfully developed this plan. 
Yesterday I took advantage of a 
rainy day to renew my familiarity 
with the operations of Fred Van 
Vieet and Sons, sheep breeders 
of Lodi, New York. 

A few years ago when I visited 
Mr. Van Vleet he owned and liv- 
ed on a_ sixty-four acre farm— 
his four boys were smaller and 
his flock of registered Shropshire 








. Then trim fields, each with its appropriate green growth will be dott™” 
with snowy fleeced ewes... .” 


this and if one were to state it in 
a sentence, it would probably be 
—the Shropshire as a breed com- 
bines in one sheep more qualities 
valuable in a farm flock than any 
other one breed. The foregoing 
is a strong statement but I am 
not attempting to boost any breed 
of sheep but merely to state the 
truth. All of the leading mutton 
breeds have many points in com- 
mon and each have certain qual- 
ities in which they excel and thus 
they are made valuable for certain 
conditions. 

Knowing Mr. Van Vleet’s repu- 
tation as a farmer-breeder of util- 
ity Shropshires, I asked him to 
tell me what he wanted in a good 
Shropshire sheep, “I want a ‘Lit- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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An Hlegal Solicitation 


“It seems to me that the Rural School Improve- 
ment Society should be called ‘The Rural School 
Destruction Society’. I suppose that you saw a copy 
of the circular letter sent out by the President of 
this organization, to all trustees, just before the 
school meeting.” 


va we did see copies of this letter some time 
atter they were issued, although it would ap- 
pear that officers of the Rural School improve- 
ment Society were not anxious to have these 
letters have a wide circulation until after the 
school mectings were over. Lhe ] tters were ad- 
dressed to the rural school trustees of the state 
and called for funds from the trustees or the 
districts to support the work of the Rural School 
Improvement Society. 

There is no legal authori for school 1 tings 
to vole appropriations for the support ot this so- 


7? i 
cicty or any other organization. HEREFORE 
THEIR DEMANDS WERE ILLEGAL. 


lt would seem, then, that the officers of this 


| 
! 


society knew what they were about in putting over 
this hurry call for funds before a warning could 
be issued to trustees at school meetings 

Making such appropriations is very excusable 
on the part of trustees and voters at meetings. 
For the call for funds followed a long now of 
propaganda calculated to excite and prejudice 
rural people in favor of the Rural School Im- 
Nor were these 
voters upposed to know details of the law. But 
c rtainly the officers of the Rural School [mprove- 
ment Society must have known the law and what 


provement Society. trustees and 


: : 
they were about 


that might have been collected this way, it is the 
more sure that these officers did know what they 
were trying to do, 

There are approximately 10,000 one-room 


school districts in New York. We do not know 
1ow many disjricts responded but let us suppose 
that only half of these districts contributed the 
comparatively small sum of $5.00 to $10.00 each. 
This would have raised in the state as a whole the 
large sum of from $25,000 to $50,000, for the 
use of the offiect 

In a local payer 
York, one of these officers recently tried to de- 
] 


3 of this society, 
} 


published in western New 
irges of having a too large 
If salaries and ex- 
were low, 


fend himself against « 
salary and expense account 
officer ot this 


e beginning to ask, where then did this 


penses ol society 


farm 
money go and how was it used to really help the 
rural school situation: 


Do Close Stables Breed TB.? 
he r 


NE of our farmer friends id to a meml 
O;: t! AMERICAN AGRICULTURI editorial 
staff recently that it is impossible to heat a barn 
with the heat from the cows’ bodies to a tempera- 
ture warm enough so that water buckets will not 


When the large sum is known « 


freeze without making conditions favorable for 
the development of tuberculosis. 


As long as the infection,” said this man, “is 


kept out, everything is all right. But when it 
ets in a too warm barn, it spreads fast.” 
rhis, in this man’s judgment, is one of the 


why there is opportunity for a good many 
reactors on the second or third test. 


There is certainly something to think about in 
these statements. Tuberculosis is a compara- 
tively recent problem. In the days before the big 
winter milk production, barns were cold. Always 
in cold weather, the stables got below the freez- 


ing point. There was fresh air and to spare. In 
addition, the 
and in some cases, particularly on the 
warm winter days, they were in the yards or 
under open sheds a good part of the day. 

But modern dairymen think that high milk 
production depends upon keeping the cows warm 
all of the time. It is true that a cold stable or 
a cold wind outdoors will check production. But 
it is also true that bovine tuberculosis must be 
checked and we believe that more care must be 
taken to be absolutely certain that the air the cow 
breathes is fresh at all times. 

The same dairyman mentioned above says that 
when he had a dairy he turned out his herd every 
day all winter in a covered barnyard. During 
that time, he killed one cow that had a generalized 
case ot tuberculosis and sold three others that 
were so bad that they would not pass for beef. 
Yet when he tested a year or two later, he had 
only one reactor. This man maintains, and we 
believe rightly, that tuberculosis should be treated 
with pure air instead of shutting cows in a stable 
for six months. He maintains that if ventilators 
are used they should change the air as often as 
is necessary no matter what the resulting 
temperature in the siable is. 

It is nice and pleasant to go into a stable on a 
cold winter morning and find it warm and com- 
fortable. But it is not so pleasant if one knows 
that that same stable, because it is so warm, is 


cows were always turned out to 


a veritable breeding place for germs, 


Can See It Grow 

O crop that we have in this section has as 
N much of a tropical nature as corn. In 
several trips through the country we have 
been astounded to see the growth that corn 
made during the last two weeks of July. As 
Mr. Burritt says in his notes in this issue, one 
can fairly see corn grow. Yet it was only in 
early July that everyone was predicting a corn 
failure. 

Probably the final crop will be effected 
somewhat by the poor start that it got early 
in the season. Nevertheless, we have never 
yet seen the corn fail to make rapid growth 
during the few days of hot weather in July 
and August, even when it looked poor and 
sickly earlier in the season. 





Insure Against Damage By Wind 


URING the past few years there seems to 

have been an increasing number of cyclones, 
or high wind storms in New York State that 
have done an enormous amount of damage to 
farm property. We can remember hearing our 
folks tell of the high wind many years ago that 
did so much damage, but according to their 
accounts it was not as bad as any one of a 
dozen that have occurred in recent years. 

We know of one farm where the buildings 
have been blown down twice in the last four 
years. To us that seems the height of disaster. 
We remember one storm a few years ago that 
levelled everything in its path for about three 
miles in a path a few rods wide. Fortunately 
it went across the fields rather than along a 
road, but the toll was four barns. Another 
wind storm: blew in the end of a concrete block 
barn, and naturally the roof fell in after it. 
This same storm blew down dozens of silos 
and a number of wooden barns. 

We have heard no satisfactory explanation 
for the increase in the numbers of these de- 


structive storms in recent years. Perhcps it is a 
passing, thing, which will abate in a few years. 
They seem to lit a small area though a few 
have been quite genera!, and there seems to 
be no way of forecasting them. 

One thing that can be done and which is 
being done by an increasing number of New 
York State farmers is to insure buildings 
against wind. Those who have suffered dis- 
aster say it is worse than a fire because of the 
enormous amoimt of work required to clean 
up the mess preparatory to re-building. Most 
of the lumber is fit only for kindling after it 
is cleared away. Insurance against wind will 
at least lessen the financial disaster in case 
your barn is levelled, ana we feel that it is 
only good business policy to take out a po.cy 
against damage by wind.—H. L. C. 


Appoint A Tax Committee 

“Eliminating educational and road funds, of every 
dollar raised by general property taxation less than 
7 cents goes to the state. The other 93 cents is for 
home consumption and is raised and spent by the 
local officials elected by the people for that purpose. 
And they in turn spend the money as directed by the 
people wito vote on themselves at least 93 per cent 
of the taxes which they pay. The state levy for two 
consecutive years has been lowered, and therefore 
the continued increase must be looked for locally.” 

HE above is a quotation from a recent re- 

port of the Colorado Tax Commission, 
The same situation holds true in every state 
and in every community. That is, it is the lo- 
cal taxes that are the chief part of the heavy 
burden which farmers are now carrying in the 
form of taxes. 

Probably most of the things that local peo- 
ple vote for are desirable, but it is always to be 
remembered that we cannot “eat our pie and 
have it too”, and when we vote for an expen- 
sive local improvement we cannot escape the 
fact that the cost will show up in the tax bill 
later. 

There is no more important problem before 
farmers today than the tax situation, and we 
believe that there ought to be a farmers’ tax 
committee in every community. This com- 
mittee could be appointed throngh some local 
farm organization, like the Grange, which 
holds meetings regularly, and it should be its 
duty to make a thorough study of the tax 
situation as it effects farmers, and report its 
findings and recommendations to a general 
meeting of the farmers later. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 

NE of my first ventures into business as 4 

boy on the old home farm was the purchase 
of a brood sow. It was a proud day for me 
when she brought forth a fine litter, and no pigs 
ever got better care than I gave them. But the 
sow herself was a vicious brute and there is no 
animal of the same size that can become moré 
formidable and dangerous than an ugly hog. 
Never will I forget the day when my brother 
went into the pen to capture one of the pigs 
which had been sold to a neighbor. As soon as he 
caught the pig it began to squeal, and the old sow 
started for him, 

Giving a wild leap, he caught one of the poles 
that served as a floor to the little loft above and 
drew himself up out of the pen. He was none 
too soon. In fact, he was not quite soon enough; 
for he left most of his trousers in the mouth of 
the raving animal below! 

Remembering this experience, it was with con- 
siderable appreciation that I read the following 
little story sent in by one of our subscribers. 

A savage old boar got into a garden, and was 
doing much damage. When two men tried td 
drive it out, the animal charged. One of thé 
two climbed a tree; the other dodged, and laid 
hold of the boar’s tail. He hung on desperately; 
and man and beast raced wildly round and round 
the tree. Finally, the man shouted between 
gasps : . 

“FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE, BILL, CLIMB 
DOWN HERE, AND HELP ME LEGGG 
THIS ORNERY OLD HOG!” 


— 
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How I Used My Education 


More Experiences ot An Indian Girl Graduate of Mt. Holyoke 


This is the conclusion of the story of Miss Muskrat’s 
use of her education. Her report won a prise of $1,000 
offered by Henry Morgenthau, Sr., to the graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke who should make the most use of her 
education. If you did not read the start of her story 
look for it in last week's issue—Tue Epitors. 


HE first day of September, 1925, found 
me at Haskell Institute in my new 
position as teacher of the eighth grade 
English. I think that day will stand 

always in my memory next to the day on 
which I received my degree. Haskell has an 

. enrollment of about 
one thousand and 
forty Indian boys 
and girls — some- 
thing over four 
hundred girls. Stu- 
dents come here 
from every part of 
the United States. 
It is said to be the 
largest Indian 
school in the world, 
and it has been, un- 
til just recently, the 
only school for In- 
dians offering High 
School diplomas, in 
the Indian Service. 
Jecause of its wide 
reputation it draws 
a higher type of 
student I think, 
than any other of 
the Government 
schools. It is an 
unlimited field for 


one who wants to 
Rosanna Yellowcraft, Paw- make his nifluence 
nee. Montezuma Literary 


President. felt. 

















By RUTH MARGARET MUSKRAT 


Member of Faculty, Haskell Instriute 


I started out with the attitude that my time 
belonged to the girls. I have been sorry, since 
I have to teach boys also, that I have not un- 
derstood the boys better, and the boys in my 
classes*need so much to be understood. But 
I have made it a point to spend as much of 
my time as possible with the girls, because I 
know how much they need friendship such as 
I could offer them. I have always tried to be 
ready to chaperon groups of girls to the vari- 
ous places they want to go—to town for shop- 
ping, to church, on hikes, to the show, to par- 
ties, and the many places that come up during 
the years for the girls to go. That task, in it- 
self, sometimes has kept me very busy. But it 
has helped to bring me in closer contact with 
the girls. 

My regular teaching duties 


wonderful time with my English classes. T 
have tried to do more than to present the 
fundamentals of grammar—although I have 
been keenly aware of the importance of all 
that—and I have found that in my teaching of 
English I also have had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to teach certain great moral truths that 
the Indian boys and girls need to know, This 
is easier for me to do than it might be for 
some white teacher, for I know what so many 
of the reservation homes are like from which 
my pupils come, and I know what things the 
Indian boys and girls need most to have 
moulded into their characters. I understand 
them because their struggle has also beer 
mine, and still is, to a terrifying degree. 

Along with my teaching work I have assume 
ed the responsibility of Sponsor of the Eighth 
Grade class, with another of the Eighth Grade 


(Continued on page 13) 








have been somewhat heavy 
this year because I did not un- 
derstand the Government sys- 
tem of control and because 
teaching is a new experience 
for me. I teach only Eighth 
Grade English, but I have one 
hundred and eleven students 
in the eighth grade class, and 
I teach eight periods a day, 
holding a study period during 
the ninth. This means that 
my hours for teaching are 
from 8:20 A. M. until 4:20 P. 
M. For two nights each week 
the academic teachers are de- 
tailed to supervise night 
study. Other evenings, how- 
ever, are free. I have had a 














The Chapel, Haskell Institute 


More Alfalfa Than They Can Harvest 


What Farmers in Onetda County Are Thinking About 


FEW days spent in southern Oneida 
county gives me some new points in 
farming. The localities that I got 
into are mostly in the limestone 

area, and alfalfa, for example, grows without 
much effort on the part of the farmer. This is 
considerably a dairy section. If we in south- 
ern Chenango could only grow alfalfa as read- 
ily as those farmers grow it, we could, it seems 
to me, pretty nearly make our fortunes in the 
dairy business. Years ago this was a part of 
the great hop growing area of New York 
State. There are numerous hop drying and 
storing buildings left. This year I have seen 
more hop yards around those two or three 
towns visited than I supposed could be found 
in any similar area in the Empire State. True, 
they are usually of an acre or two or even less 
and they tell me that the yield is not very 
heavy. One man said five or six hundred 
pounds to the acre is pretty good, but another 
farmer is estimating a thousand pounds, Most 
agree on about fifty cents for the most of the 
crop. I can remember when my father got a 
ton on an acre once, but I think he realized 
about nine cents a pound for them. He didn’t 
raise them much longer. 

Some Oriskany Falls farmers, for example, 
complain that they sometimes get more alfalfa 
than they can harvest in good shape and they 
have to plow it up and put in something else. 
It doesn’t work out that way in our country. 
However, just now growing peas seems to be 
very popular there. It appears to me to be 
somewhat of a speculative crop. Sometimes it 
makes big money and sometimes it is reported 
a failure. There are two ways—growing for 
the canning factory, and for picking for ship- 


By H. H. LYON 


ment. The former is usually on contract and 
that eliminates some of the speculative features 
although it doesn’t insure a crop or freedom 
from fungus disease attacks. Picking peas 
have a few high records. There have been 
yields of 200 to 300 bushels to the acre. There 
have also been sales at four or five dollars a 
bushel. It may be the chance of a lifetime to 
bring these together. If you have to sell at 
thirty to fifty cents a bushel and pay forty 














If It isn’t Pat and Mike! 

“Pat, what in the world is the matter?” 

“I just got out of the hospital—was operated on 
for appendicitis.” 

“What's that got to do with the lump on yer 
head?” 

“Why, it’s got a lot to do with it. They run out 
of ether.”—Lire. 











cents for picking and twenty cents for the 
baskets, it doesn’t make much difference what 
the yield is, you are out of luck, that’s all. Any~ 
way, some are already predicting that the pick- 
ing pea business is likely to be overdone. 

Peas have fungus diseases sometimes, just 
as some of the old-time hop growers went out 
of business on account of blue mold. This 
blue mold is not now complained of that I 
heard. I asked if it was prohibition that killed 
hop growing and was assured that it was kill- 
ed before prohibition came. Substitutes were 
used in beer, they say. I did not learn to what 
use hops grown now are put. No one com- 
plained of prohibition and all farmers, so far 
as I know, are for it. I have no doubt but that 
there are exceptions, but I have not heard of 
any. ; 

There is some orcharding and farmers are a 
bit alarmed because they think there is to be 
a big crop. If apples are in large supply, 
trucks bring in the fruit from the Rochester 
district, uniform in size and of good quality, 
and drive local farmers off the market. There 
is some spraying of orchards, but no large 
amount. Farmers are figuring on the cost of 
picking, etc., and many say they can get more 
from an acre in some other crop. None seem 
to be cutting down the orchards though. 

The season is late and cold. Around the 
middle of June we were getting enough rain 
to really wet up the soil and if warm weather 
follows, it looked to me as though a pretty 
good crop year may be expected. Old meade 
ows of mixed grasses may be late or may be 
only a partial crop. No use talking, this alfalfa 
section beats all when it comes to a hay crop 


(Continued on page 6) 
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“The Cutter That Does Not Clog” 
"Yon: new feeding device is a great addi- 
t 
y 


ion,” writes E. M. Smith, Southboro, 

[ass. Mr. Smith refers to our steel 

third roll and positive-action traveling apron which 

save one man and increase the capacity of the 

Cutter. “The machine is easy to get around and 

set up,” he continues, “and works with little power 
compared to other cutters.” 

If you have a silo, you need a Papec Cutter to fill it at the right 


time and at least cost. There's a size to fit your power at a price that 
makes the Papec the best buy in ensilage cutters. 


Write today for FREE Catalog 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
141 Main Street Shortsville, N. Y. 


Over 50 Distri- 
buting Centers 

















Assure Prompt 
Service. 


Throws 
and Biows 
Saves One 
Man 
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HOLDEN BEC Oder 


Sour soil means Poor crops. Experts agree fertiliser is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. 
The “Holden” Spreader makes bigger crops. Guaranteed to handle lime in any form, fi 
See pesos seer 
~ nnot log. ry Spreader days ree. 

Soil aS ree The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader will make your 
Whatabout your soil?-your crops? - - eg and productive. Spreads twice as far as any 
Are they big and sturdy as they 20ft. Attaches to any wagon or truck. 
should be? Find out today with our Noholes to bore. Spreads evenly 100 to 10,000 
free Litmus Test Papers—positive ibe. per acre Handle material only once, from 
sour soil test ssemmente by all 
soil experts. Write for them now. 


car to field. Get literature and low prices now 
and ask about 10 Day ee Ds Bis Trial. 

THE HOLDEN CO. Inc. 

Dept4s; Peoria  Iilinois 























SPREADS 2: 20 FE 








SLUG-SHOT 


USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 35 YEARS. 
Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and 
Shrubs from Insects Put up im popular packages at popular prives 
Write tor free pamphiet on Bugs and Bhghts, cic ..to 


Hamniond's Paint and Slag Shot Works . Beacon. New York 























lowest pont de any ae wn She test 


Big Capacity--Low Speed. it wi i do a 











The First Wheel- less Plow 


No farmer can really appreciate how 
the NewFerguson makes powerfarm- 
ing pay until he has seen it in action. 
The revolutionary downward line 
of draft keeps the plow inthe ground, 


unbreakable steel fly w sean fun 
dy ale --t€ re at lead 
Write for Catalog 








wheel ty pe 


gin onl--semples-st 
table--Cy hinder and I 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 








eliminating excessive weight. Half 
as heavy and half as many parts as 
ordinary plows, yet many times as 
efficient. Note ample transport 
clearance. 

Ask your nearest Ford dealer to tell 
you about the New Ferguson or 
write for circular, 


Single Bottom Model $88.00 F.O.B, 
Double Bottom Model $98.00 Evansvilie 


Joy Plow” 








Post Your Farm 
— and — 
Keep Trespassers Off 


We have had some new signs 
made up of extra heavy material 


because severe storms will tear and fy Manufacturedby 

otherwise make useless a lighter x i ~-dhovman., Ine, 
; é ial. re- . 

constructed n aterial We unre Swensvilte cuttene 

servedly advise farmers to post 





their land and the notices we have 
prepared comply im all respects 
with the laws of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. The price 
is 95 cents a dozen, 
larger 


to subscribers 
the same rate applying to 
quantities. 


American Agriculturist 
461 4th Ave. New York City 

















New Law on 
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Celery Crates 


Gives Dimensions for Stanaard Containers 


“1 see that the new law on celery crates 
took effect May ist, 1926. I! had all my 
crates made last winter. They are 23x23 
in size and 20 inch posts. Can-«you tell me 
if | can use these crates?"—J. S., New 
York. 


OUR letter raises an important ques- 

tion and we are glad to have it called 
to our attention. The new law you men- 
tion on celery containers briefly provides 
for the following things: 

A standard contaiyer for celery 
have the following measurements inside 
length 2034 inches, width 16 inches, depth 
22 inches and shall contain 2,280 cubic 
inches. Such a container should be marked 
standard celery container. The law does 
not provide that the celery shall be sold 
in such a container but says that “when 
celery is, offered for sale either in a stand- 
ard or a non-standard container the con- 
tents of such container shall be plainly 
marked thereon or on label or tag at- 
tached thereto in terms of “numerical 
count” which we assume to be probably in 
cubic inches er cubic feet. 

The law also provides that any container 
used for celery shall be marked or other- 
wise represented as a standard container 
unless it has the dimensions stated in the 
law. It would appear from this law that 
you are required to do only two things. 


shall 


First to mark the containers with their 
capacity and second, not te put on the 
container or represent in any way they 


are standard containers 

As we understand the intent of this bill 
it is to container which will be 
recognized on the market as a standard 
and to possibly cut down the cost of con- 
due to the number of sized 
which will be made. If the 
law brings about these improvements, it 
will be a thing, while at the 
same time it does not offer any hardships 
to persons who do not care to use it. 


get a 


tainers less 


containers 


very gor d 


Seeding Fails 

“! have tried for seven years to get a 
seeding of timothy and clover by sowing 
seed with my oats and have failed. |! do 
not use commercial fertilizer but put the 
oats and grass seed on land that has been 
manured well and had a crop of corn the 
preceding year. Can you tell me what to 
do? My farm land is sandy loam and dry 
weather conditions would kill out the new 
seeding but this season has been rather 
wet and | have no better success than be- 
fore."—E. M.. New York. 


— I would suggest is that 


you check up and whether you 
have been securing the best possible seed. 
Tf the clover only had failed I would think 
that this might be a probable cause. How- 
ever, the fact that timothy also fails to 
catch might indicate that the land is badly 
in need of lime. You do not say whether 
or not you have used lime and of course 
the only way to be sure is to have a test 


first thing 


see 


made which will tell whether or not the 
soil is acid 
We have had an experience rather 


similar to the one you mention quite a 
number of years ago and succeeded in 
getting a very good seed by putting on a 
ton of lime to the acre 

Successful seeding also depends to some 
extent on the nurse crop. It is generally 
recognized that oats does not form the best 
crop with which to seed because it has a 
high moisture requirement and _ because 
it is not taken off the land early in the 
season. Winter wheat is considered a 
better crop for seeding and some very 
good results have been secured from seed- 
ing with peas because of the fact that 
they are taken off the ground so early 
which gives the grass all the moisture and 
fertility later in the season. 





How Much Bordeaux Per Acre 


We are planning to spray our potatoes 
with bordeaux for the first time. How 
much spray will it take to cover an acre 
and how much pressure should we use?— 
H. T., New York. 


HE amount of spray will depend on the 
size of the vines. When spraying 
first starts it will take about fifty gallons 
an acre while after the vines get larger, 
it will probably take 150 gallons. A pres- 
sure of from 150 to 200 pounds is needed 


to apply the spray ir a fine mis. so it 
will completely cover the vines. <A high 
pressure also nelps to prevent clogging 
the nozzles. 





Tip Burn Of Potatoes 


1 have heard of tip burn of potatoes and 
lately | heard someone referring to hopper- 
burn. ts there any difference between these 
two terms?—F. T., New York. 


T is believed that the drying up of the 

tips of the leaves of potatoes referred 
to as tip burn or hopper burn may be caused 
by dry weather following a wet spell or 
that it may be spread from one plant to 
another by leaf hoppers. The disease has 
been produced by injecting the juice made 
by crushing a leaf hopper into a leaf. 
The disease is also found where there are 
no leaf hoppers. 

This explains the use of the two terms. 
It is impossible to tell from looking at a 
plant which is the cause of the trouble. 
If the burning is caused by weather con- 
ditions, the proper name is tip burn, if 
caused by leaf hoppers undoubtedly the 
proper name is hopper burn. The control 
is to spray with bordeaux for the hoppers 
and to use correct cultural practices to 
conserve moisture. It is also believed that 
bordeaux helps to control tip burn. 





Blanching Celery With Paper 
CORRESPONDENT _ inquiries 

about the use of paper for blanche 
ing celery. The high cost of lumber 
has led celery growers to turn to other 
materials for this purpose. For a good 
many years various types of composition 
roofing have been on the market for 
this purpose. Those which are made 
with tar are undesirable because they 
tend to taint the celery. The paper is 
cut in long strips which may be rolled 
up and which are 10 or 12 inches wide. 


It is held in place along the rows by 
means of square cornered stiff wire 
arches which are thrust into’ the 
ground. Within the last few years there 


has been placed on the market a fibre 
paper which is reinforced between lay- 
ers with fine cord. This scems to serve 
the purpose well.—Paul Work 





More Alfalfa Than They Can 
Harvest 
(Continued from page 5) 

in an unfavorable season. For that matter 
alfalfa is much surer that mixed grasses in 
southern Chenango, if on land where a good 
start can be made with it. I believe that 
we are going to grow more of it there as 
the years go by, but it requires effort. 
Land here costs more. I have heard quite 
a little of hundred dollar land. Saw one 
farm, however, of a hundred acres, that 
was sold last fall for $3750, according to 
reports. That is like stealing it, some one 
said. It didn’t appear to be quite the best, 
but was good land, somewhat neglected for 
a few years. 

As July advances, whether in Oneida or 
Chenango, we find very tolerable hay crop. 
Some farmers announce an equal of last 
year ,but others modify that claim. Corn 
is certainly backward. Just before the 
middle of the month we had a few hot days 
of real corn weather. Then rains came, 
helping much, but in some cases also doe 
ing damage. I dare not predict on the 
potato crop. Saw many fields that are nice, 
but weather conditions so quickly change 
the potato situation that one doesn’t know 
what to think. Probably those growers 
who planted just about the usual acreage 
did the wise ‘thing. 

Everywhere farmers are anxious about 
the milk marketing situation. I have to 
admit that they are not expecting mucH 
from the Committee of Eleven, but they 
do not give up the hope that something 
will yet come out of the attempts that are 
being made to get better organization. The 
opposition to the league is much less bitter 
and League members are rather more hopes 
ful than a year age. 
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Your orders are shipped within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. But besides, one of our seven 
big houses is near to you. Your letter reaches us 
quicker. Your goods go to you quicker. It is 
quicker and cheaper, and more satisfactory to 
: > send all your orders to Ward’s. 





EW—Larger—and more Complete! 

: Greater Values—and Lower Prices 

—bringing you larger savings than 

ever before. So important is this 

big Fall and Winter Catalogue to 

every American home, so necessary to eco- 

nomicalbuying—thatweprintthis pagemerely 

to tell the advantages this book will bring to 

you—and to say that one copy is to be yours 
free! 

If you had personally travelled to all the big 
markets of the world to do your buying, you 
could not have secured all the advantages that 
this book brings into your home. 


Because we have searched the markets of the 
world for bargains, reliable goods that could be 
bought or manufactured in largest quantities at 
lower-than-market prices. 

Car load lots—yes, train loads, even entire 
outputs of factories have been bought. Over 
$60,000,000 in cash has been used in our buying 
for you, because cash buys cheaper than credit. 

Every known means has been employed to 
make this Catalogue bring you the utmost ad- 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
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vantage. Merchandise knowledge, buying skill 
and experience, and millions in ready cash, have 
been utilized in the world’s leading markets to 
make this Catalogue your best way to true 
economy. 


Everything for the Farm, the Home 
and the Family 


It shows everything for the Home, the Fam- 
ily and the Farm; almost everything a Man, 
Woman or Child wears or uses, and everything 
of standard quality. For at Ward’s, regardless 
of how low prices may be, “‘we never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price.” 

Merely to have this Catalogue in your home 
is to see and to know all that modern merchan- 
dising can produce. It is a price guide that 
tells you always the right price, the lowest price 
on goods of reliable quality. 

This big, complete Catalogue is offered to 
you Free. You may as well share in the savings 
it offers. You may as well share in the millions 
of dollars this book will save in millions of 
American homes. Fill in the coupon now. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 








this (oupon 


to-da 





Ward &Co. 


EDA GES 
TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 
Dept. 1H-2 ‘ 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’scomplete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 


Name ........ eee eeeeeeeseeceseeserseneseee 6 
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Z Powdered 

= Poultry 
> Select | 

SY Lump | 


CHARCOAL 


All prepared sizes of Superior quality 


NATIONAL 
TURPENTINE PRODUCTS CO. 
Jacksonville, Fia., 
and 
300 Madison Ave., New York City 


BABY “,; CHICKS 


Send no money. Just mail your order. We ship C.0.D. 
and guarantee live delivery of chicks. From pure-bred in 
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spected and culled flocks 

Prices on: 25 50 100 
8. C. Wh. & Br. Leghorns ...... $2.75 5.00 $9.00 
Ba. Wocks, R. I. Reds .......... 3.00 5.50 10.00 
White Rocks, Wh. Wyandottes .... 3.50 6.50 12.00 
Set GED vcccecensscces 2.50 4.50 8.00 


MINGOVILLE POULTRY FARM, Box 212, Mingoville, Pa. 








Jersey Black Giant Hens $3.00 
each. Cocks $5.00 each. 
Tompkins strain S. C. R. I. 

Red Cockerels $2.00 each. 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY 
Richfield, Pa. 











BABY CHICKS 








From heavy laying free range flocks 

8. « White Leghorns . $ 7.00 Per 100 
8. C. Brown Leghorr 7.00 100 
Rarred Rock s.00 " 100 
8. CC. Rhode Island Red : x00" 100 
Broilers or Mix Chicks 6.50 “ 100 
Special Prices on 500 & 1000 lots. 100% pre- 
paid safe delivery guaranteed. 

) WW. NACE, BOX 161, RICHFPELD, PA. 








FROM PURE BRED, FREE RANGE BREEDERS, BRED FOR 
EGG PRODUCTION. 








4 25 50 100 

BY Mixed Chick $2.25 $4.00 $ 7.00 

~ tris ~~ Leghorns 2.50 4.50 8.00 

om wn Leghorns 2.50 4.50 8.00 

CHIX : *arks Strain Bar'd Rocks 3.00 5.50 10.00 

Bas« Red 00 5.50 10.00 

— Str - B. Giants 5.00 10.00 20.00 

Money refunded for dead cl Orders filled promptly 

a vay _ tage alse spe il handling stamp. Let us book 
ly Ref Richfield Bank 

TUMIATA. POULTRY FARM. RICHFIELD, PA. 

SIAL BABY CHICKS *'°°° per 100 

» ling 





if 
to breed and age Iwelve varieties Tho weonda 
A oe daily all year around with plerty on 





hand for immediate delivery. Bett buy your 
chicks direct from our incubator Postage pre 
paid. Live delivery guaranteed. Send for folder at 
once or call at our hatchery. Inspection invited. 


SCHOENBORN'’S HATCHERY, 





335 Main St. - Hackensack, N. J. 
Phone 1604 or 337. 

CHICKS AT BARGAIN PRICES 

Reds & Wyandottes ......... $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 

Rocks sececs . 2.75 5.00 6.00 

Ww Leghort o* ee 2.50 4.50 £.00 

Mixed 9 95 4.00 7.00 
Delivery Guaranteed Catalog 


LONG'S RELIASLS HATCHERY 


Box 12 - . Millerstown, Pa. 


HOW A BOY BUILT UP A 
GREAT eo FARM © a book 





verybedy on ad 














r " t 
N. Y¥. 150 ba y 
75-$100 bt y e. | 
ook Oe t to 
na " { four of 
: t oaly ten cents silver or | 
’ ‘PLYMOUTH —y SQUAB CO. | 
oe A St. "Socteons Highlangs, Mass. Establic 26 years | 





PULLETS «=: “er ce it 


OLEN J. HOPKINSON seuTH COLUMBIA, N. Y. 





CHICKS FOR JULY AND AUGUST 
$ c. v. Le shorn, os Barred Rocks, 10c; Mixed 7e 
P teed f 


I Welivery guara ( ir free 
e @ TRAWSER. "BOX 30, McALISTERVILLE PA 





LARGe snag Fi Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guin 
tas. Rantam Hares Day Chicks, Eggs, low, cata 


be PIONEER. FARMS, TELFORD. PA 
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Intestinal Parasites 


Weaken the Vitality of Poultry and Lessen Production 


Are Intestinal worms common on poul- 
try! Do they do much damage? How can 
I tell if they are present in my fiock that 
act as though they are sick and yet there 
seems to be no apparent reason for it? 


How can they be killed?—R. W., New 
York. 
NTESTINAL parasites are common 


in poultry, but if feeding, housing and 
range conditions are right, the birds 
may resist them to an extent that they 
do not do-so much damage. Where con- 
not right, the worms may 
increase until they weaken the hens so 
that egg production is stopped and the 


ditions are 


hens may die. 

The surest way to tell whether worms 
are present is to kill a sick bird and 
open the intestines. There are several 
kinds of intestinal worms but two kinds 
are common, the large round worm and 
the caccum worm. It is also possible 
to see the worms by close inspection of 
the droppings. 


Prevention Best 


the best treatment 
becomes infested, the 
worms lay a very large number of eggs 
which pass out of the bird with the 
droppings. These eggs live for a long 
period in the soil and when eaten by 
other hens, infest them with the para- 
site. Clean ground is important. Poul- 
try can be moved to clean ground (par- 
ticularly chicks, which are most 
susceptible to infestation) or ground 
can be heavily limed and plowed deeply. 
The house should be cleaned often and 
it is a good plan to put chicken wire on 
the bottom of the roosts 
will be direct 
the drop; 

Treatment con 
will kill the worms with- 
out harming the hen. Tobacco dust is 
one such remedy. Add 1 Ib. of tobacco 
dust to each 50 Ibs. of dry mash and mix 
Feed this in place of the 
regular dry mash for three or four 
Che treatment can be repeated 
month to take care of new 


Prevention is 


When a flock 


young 


so the hens 


kept from contact with 
Nngs. 
sists of giving the bird 


something that 


thoroughly. 


wecks. 


every othe 


infestations. Epsom salts gqgn be given 

after the first weck of treatment and at 

the end of treatment, so that the worms 

will be expelled. Give from 11 oz. to 

1 pound for each 100 mature birds. This 
can be given with a wet mash. 
Individual Treatment 

Where the infestation is severe and 


individual treatment -is advisable the 
tetrachloride treatment has given 
good results. Mix 5 cubic centimeters 
of carbon tetrachloride with 5 ce of cot- 
tonseed oil for a 2 pound bird. You 
should be able to buy a measure grad- 
drug Use 
weight of the 
thoroughly 


carbon 


uated in cc. at stsore. 
more according to the 


Shake the mixture 


your 


bird 


and give with a small rubber enema 
syringe. Insert the syringe in the vent 
and follow along the lower wall of the 


cloaca until the rectum is reached, when 


the med 


Anoth 


cine is sk wly injected, 


er remedy suggested is 2 grains 


of Santonine per bird, dissolved in water 
and used to mix a wet mash. Santonine 
can usually be purchased at a drug 
store. Still another remedy is to beat 
an egg with 1 tablespoonful of oil of 


turpentine a teaspoonful of the 
night and morning for a few 
ch bird 


Give 
mixture 


days to ca 





300,000 NATIONAL 





CHICKS 


selected breeders. 


Bred from carefully 





100% lite arrival guaranteed. Bank 


NATIONAL CHICKS FARMS, 


IN JUNE AND JULY 
Smith hatched 


50 100 500 1000 
$5.25 $9.00 $43.00 $84.00 
5.75 11.00 52.00 100.00 
6.25 12.00 57.00 110.00 
6.75 13.00 62.00 120.00 
7.25 14.00 65.00 125.00 
8.50 16.00 77.00 150. 00 
reference. Circular free 
Box 408, Mifflintown, Pa. 











To benefit by our guarantee of ads 
You must say 
“I saw your ad in American Agriculturist”® 











For successful treatment, it will be 
necessary to follow sanitary methods, 
both in the house and on the range. 
Increase the range it possible, plow 
deeply, clean droppings every day, and 
be particular to prevent infestation of 
the young growing stock. Flock treat- 
ment is much easier than individual 
treatment. 





Reds Lead At Farmingdale 
A PEN of R. I. Reds owned by Pine- 
crest Orchards of Groton, Mass., 
leads the New York State Egg laying 
contest at Farmingdale at the end of the 
thirty-cighth week. Their record is 1796 
eggs. Second place is held by a pen from 
Barnes Hollywood Strain Leghorn farm 
of Malone, N. Y. They have laid 1784 
eggs. Third place is held by Howard 
Corsa’s Leghorns from Perkasie, Pa. 

A pen of leghorns owned by C. T. 
Darby were high producers for the week 
with 56 eggs. Norman Jones’ Leghorns 
were second with 55 eggs and a pen of 
leghorns from Oak Hill Farm were third 
with 54. 

The pullets in the contest. have suffered 
from the heat, ten dying during the week. 
Production for the thirty-eighth week was 
3.704 eggs or 52.9% a drop of 1.9% since 
last week. Up to date the pullets in the 
contest have laid 401 more eggs than were 
laid in the contest during the same period 
last year. 





‘*Post Mortem’’ Examination 
of Hens 


XAMINING the internal 

every hen that dies may result in de- 
tecting and curing some infection in the 
flock that otherwise would cause serious 
loss before it could be discovered and 
checked or prevented. 


organs of 


Two things are necessary. The one wh¢ 
examines the hens must know the appear- 
ance of a healthy birds organs so that 
anything abnormal will be recognized and 
he should know exactly how to open up 
the hen to examine the organs to the best 
advantage. Anyone who keeps hens has 
killed and probably dressed dozens of birds 
and yet many have not taken the time to 
examine the organs carefully. It will pay 
te do this. 

When examining a dead bird, lay it on 
a table with its head away from you. 
Make a cross incision just back of the 
breast bone and then cut down each side 
beyond the end of the ribs and another 
down the middle to the vent. Use care 
to cut only through the wall and not into 
any internal organs. The breastbone can 
then be bent toward the head and the or- 
gans will be exposed in their natural po- 
sition. If one knows how they normally 
appear, any abnormal condition will be 
observed and a little study and experience 
will tell what caused the death of the bird. 





Room for Hens 


Where hens do not get the run of 
the farm, but are kept confined in yards, 
about twenty square feet of yard should 


be allowed for each bird. It is well 
where birds are so confined, to have 
alternating yards for the rotation of green 
crops. 


The floor space in the house will de- 
pend a great deal upon the size of the 
flock, the section where the farm is lo- 
cated, the type of house, etc. A large 
flock will do very nicely with 4 square 
feet of floor space while small flocks 
will do better with an extra square foot. 
Some men allow less space, sometimes 
as little as 2% sq. ft. per bird, but they 
run chances of disease and other 
troubles. 

Eight to 12 inches of space are usual- 
ly considered sufficient for each hen 
on the roost, depending on the breed. 





Good Sheep and Good Farming 


(Continued from page 3) 


tle Big Sheep’ that will weigh more 
than it appears to with a good consti- 
tution, bone, adequate but not excessive 
head covering merely to satisfy ‘Type’, 
two good ends, deep body and to put 
it broadly a well developed mutton con- 
formation, not rangy but well coupled 
up. We want a ten pound avcrage in 
fleece weight, but we are getting around 
nine pounds with individuals running 
up to thirteen or fourteen. 

Lawrence Van Vleet, the oldest boy 
and the one who might be called the 
head shepherd, stated that they had thir- 
teen ewe lambs that sheared 164 pounds 
of wool—that sounded to me like Merino 
stuff but of course the Shropshire ewe 
lambs will be dead of old age when the 
Merino ewe lambs are still going strong- 
ly. On this farm clover hay is pre- 
ferred to alfalfa—we hear of this often 
where sheep are being fed—Mr. Van 
Vleet said that sheep never hurt them- 
selves on clover hay whether they eat 
little or much, or with or without grain. 
Clover is surely the one best hay for 
sheep. Old fitters and shepherds have 
told me the same thing. 

These people have had no trouble 
from stomach worms in their sheep, a 
condition maintained no doubt from 
their method of changing their sheep 
from one field to another—thereby prov- 
ing the truth of the old saying that the 
plow is the greatest health preserver of 
sheep. The ewes were equipped with 
bells but not sheep ®2lls—this old shep- 
herd said you want the biggest cow bells 
you can get, this I believe is a good 
point—most of the sheep bells do not 
make noise enough to scare a dog into 
believing that he is making a mistake. 
Some trouble is experienced in keeping 
tlhe ram lambs growing in late summer 


growe 
ewe 


—about January first they start to 
ing well. It is easier to grow 
lambs than ram lambs. 

In buying rams of almost any breed 
farmers are inclined to insist on size— 
defects of 


size seems to offset many 
quality and conformation. Size is one 
of the easiest things to attain in breed- 


ing pure-bred sheep but size along with 
quality and proper conformation is not 
so often seen—usually the best sheep 
are the medium sized animals. 

Mr. Van Vleet has no hard-luck story 
to relate—he has a remarkable story of 
financial achievement during the past 
six years—he thinks for himself and his 
contempt for demagogues and pretend- 
ers is beyond description. He con- 
tinues in the sheep business because he 
is a sheepman as are his boys also and 
because they have done well with sheep. 
The breeding of sheep fits in well with 
his system of farming—he is carrying 
it on something similar to the way in 
which it is done in England where good 
farming and sheep husbandry of a high 
order go together. Visitors to this 
country from England and Scotland 
wonder why there are not more flocks 
of sheep on the good land. Thomas But- 
tar from Scotland, the judge of Shrop- 
shires at the last International live 
stock Exposition at Chicago remarked 
on the fewness of the farm flocks. 

Joseph E, Wing travelled in England 
and I surmise that part of his vision for 
the future place of sheep husbandry in 
this country was derived from his ob- 
servations there and I further surmise 
that he would enjoy a visit to that spot 
in Seneca County, New York, where 
Fred Van Vleet and Sons are raising 
good sheep on as good soil as there is 
anywhere in the United States. 
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Flies Cause Discomfort 


How to Control Them--- Treating Garget 


HERE has been difference of 

opinion regarding the damage done by 
flies Some authorities have gone so 
far as to state that the drop in milk pro- 
duction during the summer is due to short 
pasture rather than to irritation caused 
by flies. There is no doubt but that short 
pasture reduces the milk flow, but it also 
reasonable that anything that irri- 
and interferes with her com- 
less milk. It 
that flies 


some 


seems 
tates a Cow 
fort will cause her to give 
requires no arguinent to prove 
do discomfort cows 

Controlling fiies can be divided into three 
divisions, namely preventing them from 
breeding, catching them in a fly trap and 
killing them or repelling them with some 


sort of spray. Flies commonly breed in 
manure and ii the stalls are cleaned reg- 
ularly and the pile outside is not allowed 


to accumulate more than three or four 
days the number of flies will be reduced. 
Farmers Bulletin 734 describes a form of 
fly trap which has been used with success 
on the Experimental farm at Beltsville, 
Maryland. During the season ten traps 
were used and caught approximately 86 
gallons estimated at half a billion flies. 

Of late there has been a lot of interest 
in fly sprays. It is commonly said that 
sprays will not kill the flies but only repel 
them. However a spray used at Beltsville 
is said to actually kill the flies if they are 
hit by the spray. This spray is made by 
soaking one pound of partially opened 
dried pyrethrum flowers in 2 gallons of 
kerosene for forty-eight hours. Where 
the pyrethrum flowers were bought in 
quantity of the cost of the spray was about 
40 cents a gallon. 

The spray was applied with a small hand 
sprayer. Since kerosene is the principal 
part of the spray care was taken not to 
apply too much and not to turn the cows 
out in the sun too sqon after it was ap- 
plied. By using .hese precautions there 
was no trouble from blistering. 

A number of home made sprays have 
been recommended by different authorities. 
Where such sprays or commercial sprays 
contain coal tar products some d.airymen 
have asked whether the milk would be 
tainted. There is little danger of this if 
milk utensils are kept out of the stable 
while the spraying is being done and if the 
spraying is done some time before milking. 
Two home made sprays that have been 
recommended are as follows: 

Dissolve one pound of fish oil soap in 
soft water and bring to the boiling point. 
Mix this solution with four gallons of 
crude oil and stir thoroughly. For spray- 
ing, mix one gallon of this stock solution 
and five teaspoonfuls of Black-leaf 40 with 
four gallons of water. Mix thoroughly 


and apply with a force pump and spray 
nozzle. 

Another mixture which will spray forty 
cows for ten days, twice per day, at a cost 
of one cent per cow per day, can be made 
as follows: Take four and one-half quarts 
coal tar dip, four and one-half quarts fish 
oil, three quarts coal oil, three quarts of 
whale oil, one and one-half quarts oil of 
tar. Mix these together and add three 
pounds of dissolved launiry soap and add 
the whole mixture to thirty gallons of luke- 
warm water. Mix thoroughly, 





Garget ia Cows 


have recently had an unusual num- 


W°* 


ber of letters asking the cause 
and treatment for garget in cows. This 
trouble is extremely difficult to stop at 


times and not only causes loss of produc- 
tion and an occasional loss of a quarter 
or an entire udder, but also 
cause the milk from the 
abnormally 

Udder troubles are sometimes classified 
as simple inflammation or mammitis or in- 
fectious garget. It is common for a cow 
just before and after freshening to have 
a swollen and inflamed udder but this 
commonly gets back to normal in a few 
days. This might be called a congestion. 
Instead of getting better the condition 
may get worse, the udder may become hard 
and hot and little or no milk be produced. 
Treatment with hot water and rubbing 
with some grease such as camphorated oil 
will usually bring the udder back to 
normal. 

At other times a cow at any time during 
a lactation period may have an inflamed 
udder and may give thick stringy milk. This 
is usually an infectious form and may be 
spread from one teat to another or from 
one cow to another by the milkers hands, 
by a milking machine or by the milk from 
an infected teat coming in contact with a 
healthy udder in any way. 

Conditions that may cause congestion 
of the udder are, exposure to severe 
weather, lying with the udder on a cold 
floor, bruises or injuries and feeding too 
heavily of concentrated feeds. 

When the condition is first recognized 
it is a good plan to reduce the ration one 
half and give a pound of epsom salts. Fol- 
low the salts with a tablespoonful of salt- 
petre each day for three days. It often 
helps to massage the udder frequently with 
camphorated oil or some similar grease. 
It is a good plan to milk the cow several 
times a day. Catch the milk in a dish 
and throw where it will not infect the other 
cows. 


is likely to 
herd to have an 
count, 


high bacteria 











Sunspot’s Erita, an Ayrshire heifer raised by the American Woolen Company 
at their model farms at Shawsheen Village, was recently sold at public auction at 
Devon, Pennsylvania, where she brought $1550. Thie young bovine aristocrat was 
exhibited without defeat last fall at all the leading fairs as far west as Missouri and 


from Toronto to Pinehurst, North Carolina. 


She was purchased by Adam Seitz and 


Sons of Waukesha, Wisconsin, who plan to again exhibit her, not only In the East 


but also on the Pacific coast, 
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Corn Gluten Feed Rations 


ay 








Good Feeding,” 


below. 
dry cows and calves.” 


Ground Oats..... 
Linseed Meal..... 


“We have your useful book, 
and are feeding our weanling pigs 
a Corn Gluten Feed Ration. 
and I believe it will make them stretch. 


“We mix our own dairy ration which we give 
We are also feeding the same ration to 


for Cows-Calves-Pigs 


The well known Farmosa Farms, of Garden City, 
Mo., wrote us as follows on April 8, 1926: 






“The Gospel of 







They surely lke it 









Farmosa Dairy Ration 

This is the ration which the Farmosa Farms is 
feeding to their hig 
also to dry cows and calves: 
Corn Gluten Feed .400 Ibs. 
Corn and Cob.....500 Ibs. 


.400 Ibs. 
- 100 Ibs. 


h-producing dairy cows and 


Cottonseed Meal. . .200 Ibs. 
Salt coces OD 
Steamed Bone Meal 16 Ibs. 
Charcoal Flour.... 4lbs, 


Tens of thousands of other good feeders are feeding a 
Corn Gluten Feed ration because Corn Gluten Feed sup- 
plies digestible protein, mineral matter, and vitamines at 


lowest cost. 


Big Records With Poultry 


market. 





pages. 


Poultry Raisers get better results with Corn Gluten 
Feed in the mash for developing layers or feeding for 
Mr. J. C. Dunn of Waterford, Conn., 
cockerels that weigh nearly seven pounds—dressed—with 
a Corn Gluten Feed ration. 


Ask For This Good Book 


“The Gospel of Good Feeding” 
It contains twenty-eight very successful rations, 


produces 


is a new book of 64 


If you have not received a copy write for it today. 
Ask for Bulletin 5-£ 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 
208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 


No. 52 











LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 











WALDORF FARMS 


NORTH CHATHAM, N. Y. 


Offer for sale Registered Guernsey 
bull calves out of prize-winning A. R. 





dams with 600-Ib. to 700-ib. records at 
prices farmers can afford to pay and 





on terms to suit the purchaser. ] 
eS ¢.<é } 

Accredited Herd | 

* *¢ * 

Oscar F. Kinney Clifford E. Greene | 
Owner Sup’t. 





Force HLL ~=GUERNSEYS 


Dafighters of SAUGERTIES LADDIES 
ULTRA are being bred to T. R. ULTRA 


LADDIE. Laddies Ultra is a son of Ultra May 
King out of an R. daughter of Florham 
Laddie. Ultra Laddie is a son of FLORHAM 


LADDIE out of an A. R. daughter of ULTRA 

MAY KING. BULL CALVES of the above 

breeding at $100. up 

CHAS. A. SLATER, R.D.3, Newburgh, N.Y. 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS gecisrerep 


ACCREDITED HERD 
Open heifers, bred heifers, cows, all gem 
and up 
Write, or better still, call 
and inspect the herd, 
MAPLE LANE FARM 
A. H. CHAMBERS, KINGSTON, N. Ye 








O K L HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE: Bull calves sired by ORMSBY SENSATION 
274343, GRMSBY KORNDYKE LAD POSCH 308940 and 
ORMSBY KORNDYKE PEARL. Out of good record dams 
Good individuals, well grown, priced right. 

Also a few heifer calves of the same lines of breeding. 

BEAVER DAM STOCK FARM 


Wm. Fielden, Mgr. 
Montgomery - - . New York 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Breeding Stock for Sale 
The Bar None Ranch herd of this ideal milk and beef 
breed is founded on the most popular blood lives. Our 
stock 1s bred for type and production combined, and has 
been highly successful in the show ring and at the pail. 








The breed that brings two checks instead of one—the 
milk check and the beéf check. 
COME AND SEE THE HERD 
BAR NONE RANCH 
Maurice Whitney, Berlin, 
grade Holstein and 


Tuberculin Tested Guernsey cows and 


heifers, that on a and milky type, 60 
day retest guarant 

Tv. & Cc. A. WELCH 
West Edmeston - - New York 


N. Y. 








TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 


We are offering 20 heifers ranging from $ 
months to 20 months old. Nearly all are from 
Register of Merit dams, and several are already 
bred to a beautiful son of the White Cid. They 
are priced for quick sale. ‘Phone or write for 
more complete description. 


THE TAYLOR FARM 


Delaware Co. Stamford, New Yorn 


WAUBAN FARMS 


The Home of 


GotpeN Fern’s Nosres—Goipen Ferns 
Offers for sale bull calves of a caliber 
that will interest the constructive 
breeder. The kind that will improve 
both ty ne and production. 

erd is Accredited. 

RAY L. WILLIAM 

Ashfield, Mass. 





MGR. 





Reg. Jerseys of Oxford Breeding. Herd sire 
grandson of OXFORD YOU’LL DO 
Cows, bred heifers, and young bulls 
at farmers prices. 

Herd Accredited Watch this spacé 


HEDGES HOMESTEAD STOCK FARM 
East Durham, N. Y. C. H. Jennings, Owne? 


Yr 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 
see following are the August prices 
for milk in the zone of 20I- 
210 miles from New York City. 
Dairymen’s League and Non Pool 
prices are based on milk testing 3.5%. 
Sheffield prices are based on milk test- 
ing 3°. 


basic 


* 
2 - 
Es 38S a 
~ = a 
io =oc c? 
— 3 eo 
c© ot Co 
Ou oo ZO 
Class 
’ Fiuid Mitk $2.95 $2.80 $2.90 
2 Fiuid Cream 2.15 2.35 
2A Fluid Cream 2.36 
26 ice Cream 2.46 
2C Soft Cheese 2.41 
3 Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese .... 1.80 
3 Evap. and 
cond. milk ; 2.05 2.05 
38 Milk Powder 2.00 2.00 
3c Hard Cheese 2.00 
4 Butter and 
American cheese Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter and American cheese. 
The ¢ ss 1 pri for rc st, 1° 
4) 5 ficld, was $ Non-p $ i” 


The Dairymen’s League announces that 
a butterfat differential of 4 cents a point 
applies to classes 1, 3a, 3b and 3c and that 
a differential of 5'% cents per point will 
apply in classes 2a, 2b and 2c. 

The above prices in each class are not 
the fina! prices the farmer receive The 
final price received from the dealer is the 
result of the weighted average. 


Interstate Producers 


Interstate Milk Producers As- 


The 


e down after a 
free trial *- 


Complete, portable milk- 
er; no pipe lines, no pul- 
sator, no pails. So simple, } 
$0 ultra-simple, so ¢ —e 
clean. Wheel it arou 

hike awheelbarrow! « 
$5 down, if satisfied—then 












a month 
for 10 months! 
Choice of Gaa 
Engine or Elee- 
trie motor; al SF 
@ hand machine, > 


New Milker 


Astounding rock-bottom price—because it's so 
simple. Milks 2 cr 3 cows at once right tnto your 
own shipping can. No extra pails to handle and 
to wash. And the dest milker for you and for 
your cows just because it’s so simple. 


Write at once for our free 


Book on Milking! 


igan Avenue 


Burton Page Co. G00, Moree on Encese. mi. 


Farmer Agents Wanted! 


No canvassing—just demonstrate the milker 
on your farm. Write for full details. 














HOLSTEIN HEIFER 
Fishkill Gladys Hengerveld Inka 


Born March 26, 1926 | 


The dam of this heifer p 


as a two 35 t 
Dutchland Colantha Sit 


irther part ilars write t 
FISHKILL FARMS 

HENRY MORGENTHAUL, JR., Owner, 

Hopewell Junction - New York 











| 
| 
| 
| 


SHIP YOUR EGGS| 


WHITE AND BROWN | 
To R. BRENNER & SONS | 


Bonded Commission Merchants | 


$58 Greenwich St., New York City 











You can be quickly cured, it you 


‘STAMMER 


3 r 288-ps k on Stammering and | 
‘its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 








yeelf after stammering 20 yrs. 8. N. Bogue 
$148 Logue Bidg., 1147 N. Hl, St., Indianapolis. 


sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.29. 


BUTTER SLIGHTLY LOWER 


CREAMERY July 27 
SALTED July 27 July 20 1925 
Higher 
than extra 41 -41'% 41!5-42 45 -45!, 
Extra (92 sc) 40'4- -41 -44! 
84-91 score ..34/-40 35 -40!/ 3915-44 
Lower G’'d’'s -34 34-3445 39 - 
There was a falling off. of one-half 


cent in butter prices on the 26th. Re- 
ceipts have been slightly above those of 


last year and further decline reported 
from Chicago weakened the market. 
Lower receipts are expected due to sea- 


nal shrinkage and increased demand 
-e cream which pulls cream away 


f 1 the butter factories 

The decline was not reflected by in- 
‘ sed demand and considerable stock 
was carried over to the 27th Some 
speculative buving resulted, buvers look- 


ng for extras at 40%c. The hot weath- 
er has caused a depreciation of quali- 
ties. Consumption has been lowered by 
hot weather and many people having 
left the city 

Butter in local cold storage was in- 
creased by 1,455,886 pounds during the 
week Present holdings are 18,401,005 
pounds compared with 11,781,978 pounds 





at the same time last year 
CHEESE MARKET EASY 

STATE July 27 
FLATS July 27 Juiy 20 1925 
Fresh fancy 23-24 23-24 24-25 
Fresh av’ge 21-22 -- 23 - 
Held fancy .... _-- 27! 5-29 —-— 
Held av’ge —-— 26! 2-27 --— 


The cheese market was quict last week 


with very little trading though there has 
heen little change in prices \ slightly 
better feeling was noted on the 26th and 
7th. Stocks accumulated in rage ata 
lower rate than during the « esponding 
k last vear 
The reports from the public warehouses 
in 10 cities making daily reports showed 
increase in storage for the week of 
651,227 nounds compared with 1.883.047 
und in the same week last vear. 
Amounts in storage are slightly higher 
th 1 car 
Latest advices are that production is 
holding up well, especially in the East. 


EGGS SLIGHTLY HIGHER 


NEARBY Julv 27 
WHITE July 27 July 20 1925 
Selected Extras 45-47 42-45 49-51 
Av'ge Extras ...41-44 40-41 45-48 
Extra Firsts 37-39 36-38 42-44 
Firsts ose 34-26 33-35 39-41 
J rere 34-38 33-37 37-43 
Pullets 25-36 —-— 31-40 
BROWNS 
Fancy 35-41 36-41 44-48 
Th ee market last week was unsatis- 


receipts for the 
There has been 
current prices 


with heavy sea- 


n and a heht demand 








in 1 tion to store 
wind th weather has forced dealers 
to « ‘ f ¢ s quickly There has 
heen little removal of eges from storage 
is ( ve been ample to meet the 
— 1 
di 
A better feeling was evident on July 
26 and 27. Nearby whites of good quality 
e fai scarce and the demand for them 


is good. Hot weather has not been faver 
hy] for production or for preserving 


oualitv and it is expected that the effect 


of this will be felt during the next two 
weeks However, qualities have been un- 
usually good for the season up-to-date. 

As usual, prices for extras suffered heat 
during the slump. Producers can get more 
for their eggs by producing infertile eggs, 
rathering them often. storing in a cool 
place and marketing them more often. 

LIVE POULTRY UNSTEADY 
FOWLS July 27 

July 27 July 20 1925 

Colored 25-26 25-26 24-25 

Leghorns 23-24 23-25 21-23 
BROILERS 

Colored 30-35 30-33 26-30 

Leghorns 28-32 25-28 23-27 


The live poultry market suffered a bad 
break last week and on the 23rd no reason- 
ible offer for fowls was refused. The tone 
of the market improved on the 26th and 
27th few fowls selling for 27¢ but 
mostly for 26c. The quotations given are 
on the basis of express fewls 


The cooler weather helped consumption 
i 


but receipts on the 27th were higher than 
were anticipated and the market closed 
in a barely steady condition. 

The demand for broilers was good, most 
of the selling being done at outside quota- 
tions. The demand for Long Island spring 
ducks was good, most selling for 27c . 


Jewish Holidays 


New Years—September 9 and 10. Best 
market days, September 6 and 7. Kinds 
chiefly in demand: fat fowls, turkeys and 
ducks. 

Day of Atonement—September 18. Best 
market days September 14, 15 and 16. 
Kinds chiefly in demand: all prime stock, 
especially chickens and roosters. 

Feast of Tabernacles—September 23 and 
24. Best market days September 20 and 
21. Fat fowls, ducks and geese chiefly in 
demand. 

Feast of Law—September 30 and Oc- 
tober 1. Best market days September 27 
and 28. Kinds chiefly in demand: prime 
quality of all kinds. 


POTATOES SLIGHTLY FIRMER 


There has been little change in the po- 
tato market since last week. Receipts 
were light on the 27th. Good stock 
from all sections selling at $3.75 with 
some pet marks reaching $4.00. Long 
Islands are selling better from $3.75 
ranging down to $3.25. 

The New Jersey Department of Agri- 
culture reports that the recent heat 
wave seriously damaged potatoes and 
that their crop corrtspondents antici- 
pate a crop no larger than last year. 


FEEDS AND GRAINS 


FUTURES Last 
July 27 July 20 Year 


(At Chicago) 


WE éaudsacceneens 1.42¥e 1.42\/ 1.5354 
SN iedebessasvcesuee 794 ~=«.B1 1.043g 
nl: tnnnadasdevences 41% 40g 434 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat No. 2 Red ..1.54 1.59% 1.6734 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. 99% 1.0014 1.2914 
Oats, No.2... 53% 524 55 
FEEDS Last 
July 24 July 17 Year 
(At Buffalo) 
Gr’d Oats 31.00 31.50 36.50 
Sp’g Bran 27.00 26.00 27.50 
P'S Bran ... cece s OO 28.00 31.50 
Stand’d Mids 27.50 26.50 29.50 
Soft W. Mids 33.00 33.00 37.00 
Fiour Mids 31.50 31.00 36.50 
ee GD wvcweacucas 37.00 35.00 43.00 
Wh. Hominy ...... 34.25 32.00 40.00 
Vel. Hominy ....... 34.75 32.00 40.00 
Corn Meal .........35.00 34.00 48.00 
Gluten Feed ,..... 37.75 37.75 43.25 
Gluten Meal ..... 47.75 47.75 — 
36% C. S. Meal 35.50 35.50 47.50 
41% C. S. Meal . 39.00 38.50 50.00 
45% C. S. Meal ....40.50 40.00 52.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Oil Meal ........49.00 48.00 48.50 


Above feed quotations taken from weckly grain 
and feed letter issucd weekly by New York State 
Dept. of Farms and Markets. 

NO CHANGE IN HAY 

The receipts of hay have been light 
and the demand only fair. Most of the 
offerings grade from ordinary No. 2 
down. No. 2 is quoted at $28 to $29 in 
large bales; No. 3 $21 to $25 and sam- 
ple hay $16 to $20. Recent reports indi- 
cate that the hay crop is better than 
was anticipated. 

MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 

Prime live veal brought from $15.25 
to $15.50 on the 27th with lower grades 
ranging down to $7 for culls. 

Prime live lambs brought $14.50 to 
$15. Light to medium live hogs were 
quoted at $14.75 with heavy hogs at $13 
to $13.60. 

Country dressed veal, prime to choice 
brought 19 to 20c with poorer qualities 
ranging down to 12c. 


Trend of the Markets 
Furnished exclusively to AMERICAN AGrI- 
cu.turist by the Market News 
Service of the Dept. of Aar. 
Economics of the U. S. 

Dept. of Agriculture 


July ended about as it began. Farm prices 
were still tending downward. The average was 
slightly lower than in June and still lower com- 
pared with a year ago. Other goods went down 
a little but the farmers’ average buying power 
was not quite so good the first of August. Mar- 
ket position of the animal products continued bet- 
ter than that of the leading field crops. 

The hay market held generally firm during the 
weck July 19 to 24. Dry hot weather over most 
of the interior of the United States was favora- 
ble for harvesting timothy and prairie hay but 
caused considerable drying of pastures in some 
areas Pastures in the Eastern States were gen- 
erally improved by recent rains but are reported 
still poor in New York State. Rain was badly 
needed in most parts of the Great Plains area 


where pastures were deteriorating. 





Egg prices have shown no significant change 
during the month. They are several cents a 
dozen below last year and so far there has been 
no indication of any sustained advance such as 
normally occurs at this season. Quality has held 
up remarkably well for this time of the year but, 
of course, the effects of heat are being felt and 
really fine eggs are rather scarce and are finding 
a more ready sale than eggs of the lower qual- 
ities. There is a well developed sentiment 
throughout the trade that egg prices around pres- 
ent levels are desirable in order to secure an in- 
creased consumption, without which the prospects 
for a satisfactory outcome of the storage season 
are dubious, 

The live poultry market has been irregular 
with a definite tendency for prices to work lower 
as the month advanced. The demand has varied 
widely, the recurring periods of hot weather act- 
ing as a detriment to trade. 

Potato prices declined 25c-$1 per barrel last 
week reaching general level in northern cities of 
$2.50 per barrel and $1.25 per 100 pounds. At 
this time last season potatoes were selling more 
than twice as high. Shipments from Virginia, 
Maryland, Kansas and Missouri comprise the 
bulk of the supply. Apple shipments are increase 
ing and western pears are arriving in heavy vole 


ume. Apples have been selling a little lower than 
last season thus far. While the general level of 
market prices for green products has declined 


rapidly and is below that of lat season, prices 
are not especially low compared with those of 
two seasons ago, 








Here’s to Your 


Health, Mr. Hog 


You'RE the mortgage lifter. 

May your skin be clean and 
free from lice, your living quar- 
ters free from foul smells and 
disease germs. May you have a 
decent living place and grow 
into a fine, big porker. 

And your near neighbor, the 
dairy cow, the goodness of her 
products depends on cleanliness. 
Today's civilization demands san- 
itary products. 


DR. HESS DIP 
and DISINFECTANT 


—kills hog lice 
—destroys disease germs 
—keeps down bad odors 
—makes living quarters 
healthful 
The sprinkling can is mighty 
important these days. The farmer 
who uses it to sprinkle Dr. Hess 
Dip and Disinfectant freely about 
pig pens, cow stables, the dairy 
and the poultry yards, is keeping 
out disease and putting his stock 
and poultry on a thrift and profit 
basis. 
A standard preparation. 
on money-back guarantee. 


DR. HESS & CL4®*, Inc. 
Ashland, O=:0 


Sold 














FEEDING PIGS 
FEEDING PIGS ci Serichire and’ hese 


ter cross, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6.50 each; 8 to 9 weeks 
old, $6.75. Good healthy stock, free from disease, the 
kind of pigs that make good porkers. Also 35 pure bred 
Chesters, 7 weeks old, $7.00 each; barrows. boars, or sows, 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 

Shipping crates supplied free. Will ship any number of 
either lots C.0.D. which enables you to examine pigs at 
your depot, and if they prove unsatisfactory on arrival, 
return at my expense 

A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., WOBURN, MASS. 

Tel. Wob. 1415 








PIGS FOR SAL Size, quality, breeding and 

good feeding pigs, bi 
stock. Pigs 7 weeks old, $6.50 each. Pigs 9 
weeks old $6.75 each. Will ship from 1 to 100 
C.O.D. “cep them a week or 10 days and if not 
satisfactory, return pigs at my expense and get 
your money back, or you have the privilege of 
returning them from your depot if you are not 
satisfied. Purebred pigs, Chester or Duroc Sows, 
unrelated Boars, or Barrow pigs, 7 weeks old, 
7.00 


$7.00. 
cLOvER HILL FARM, R. F. D., Box 48, WOBURN, MASS. 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


Cross between Chester and Berkshire and Yorkshire and 
Chester cross pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6.50 each. 8 te 
9 weeks old, $6.75 each. All good feeding pigs. Also 50 
pure Chester White barrows, boars or sows, 6 weeks old, 
$7.50 each 





SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
No charge for shipping crates. I ship all pigs C. 0. D. te 
you on approval, and if you can not examine pigs at 
your depot, keep them a week, and if not satisfactory, 
return pigs at my expense and your money will be returned. 
WALTER LUX, 388 Salem Street, Woburn, Mass. Tel. 00 


SWINE BREEDERS 


M4 0. 1. C. and CHESTER WHITE 
Registered Pics Fiver sx, red from best 
strains obtainable and prices right. The best 
breeds for the farmer, gentle and prolific. 

EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, NEW YORK 
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News From Among the Farmers 


County Farm Bureaus Wall Exhibit at State Fair 


EN County Farm Bureau Associa- 
tions will arrange “County Agri- 
cultural Exhibits” at this year’s State 
Fair, Syracuse, August 30th-September 
2nd. Farm crops, fruit, vegetables, poul- 
try and dairy products, honey, maple 
syrup and other farm products of pro- 


fection, beautifully arranged in these 
exhibits, will picture the state’s different 
types of agriculture. 

These County Agricultural exhibits 


more often called “Farm Bureau Exhib- 
its” have for the past nine years been 
bie features of the fair. This year’s 
exhibits promise to excel. Each Coun- 
ty has already given careful considera- 
tion to the planning of their exhibit. 
Large committees of farmers are help- 
ing their farm bureau manager selecting 
the best in the county to go to the 
State Fair. Professional decorators are 
working to make the arrangement of 
these superior products of, our farms 
especially pleasing to all who visit the 
Manufacturies and Liberal Arts Build- 
ing when these exhibits will be arrang- 
ed. This building also houses the Home 
Bureau Exhibits and the large general 
fruit, flowers and farm products dis- 
plays. 
Counties Exhibiting 

The Counties that will arrange ex- 
hibits are: Livingston, Wyoming and 
Genesee from Western New York; Os- 
wego and Onondaga, Central New 
York; Schuyler, Chemung and Tioga, 
Southern New York; Columbia and 
Dutchess, Eastern New York. 

There is keen rivalry between coun- 
ties for the coveted first prize. There- 
fore, the judges are very carefully select- 
ed. The rules of the State Fair Commis- 
sion specify that there shall be three 
judges: one a New York State farmer, 
one a member of the staff of the New 
York State College of Agriculture, and 
one other. Last year the judges were: 
Dr. Carl Ladd, of the State College, 
Jared VanWagenen, farmer and promi- 
nent lecturer, also member of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST editorial staff; Fred 
Walkley, Western New York farmer 
and formerly farm bureau manager in 
Madison County. 

Expenses Provided 

The State Fair Commission has 
heartily endorsed these County Agricul- 
tural Exhibits and provided the money 
to take care of each counties expenses 
incurred in gathering, transporting, in- 
stalling and caring for their exhibit. This 
counties within a radius of fifty 
from Syracuse will receive $300 
expense money, within a radius of 100 
miles $350, radius of 150 miles $375, 
and counties further than 150 miles from 
Syracuse receive $400. This basis of al- 
lowing expense money makes it possible 
for counties far away from Syracuse to 


year, 
miles 


enjoy a fair chance with near-by coun- 
ties. 

Farm Bureau Associations from all 
parts of the State have a very definite 
interest in these exhibits as eighteen 
counties applied for space this year. 
However, the Commission is so cramp- 
ed for room that space was only avail- 
able for ten exhibits. Each of these ten 
exhibits will be a beautiful picture in it- 
self. Together they will tell a charming 
story about farming in the Empire State. 
—E. C. Weatherby. 


Kehoe on Trial in Bootleg Milk 
Case 

HE trial of William Kehoe in con- 

nection with the bootleg milk scandal 
in New York City is under way. Few 
facts have been uncovered in the trial 
which were not brought out in the trial 
of Thomas Clougher who is now serving 
sentence in Sing Sing. 

Two indictments, however, were recently 
returned against James Francis Smith and 
Simon Miller charged with embracery 
which is defined as attempting to influence 
a court or jury by promise or threats in 
the alleged jury tampering incident in the 
trial of Mr. Kehoe. Both these men were 
indicted following the testimony of a 
juror that he had been approached with 
reference to the case. Embracery is a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a maximum term 
of three years or $500 fine or both. 

Governor Smith recently refused to com- 
ply with a request of the Citizens Union 
of New York to name the Attorney Gen- 
eral to supercede the District Attorneys 
in New York City in investigating the 
milk scandal. In explaining his decision 
the Governor said there could be only one 
reason for doing this and that would be 
in the event that it could be shown that 
the District Atforney was not cooperating 
with local officials 


Fruit Men Meet At: Rochester 


HE question of improvement in the 

quality of apples 
principal topic of discussion at the meet- 
ing of seventy fruit men in Rochester 
on July 23rd. 

The practice of 
apples was vigorously 
less this practice is halted it means a loss 
of prestige in the markets of Western 
New York packed apples. 

Commissioner Berne A. Pyrke and 
Deputy Commissioner C. P. Norgood were 
in attendance at the meeting. The meet- 
ing had the active backing of the leading 
fruit interests in the district. 

A resolution was unanimously 
It was drawn by a committee headed by 
C. B. Shafer, of Gasport. It follows in 
part: 

“We 


packed was the 


packing orchard run 
condemned. Un- 


passed. 


urge the absolute necessity of 








a 











The Clinton County Farm Bureau exhibit at the 1925 State Fair. 


growing better fruit of the variety, grade 
and size which consumers demand and 
recognition of the fact that unless good 
fruit is grown it cannot be packed. 

“That growers, dealers and all handlers 
of apples keep it forcibly in their mind 
that the consumer is the only market and 
a satisfied consumer is the best advertise- 
ment there is, and that if any and all 
would prosper, consumer demands must 
be met. 

“That we hereby recognize the folly of 
paying packing, package, storage, freight 
and distribution charges on fruit which 
the consumer has demonstrated he does 
not want and which should go into by- 
products and recommend and urge that 
fruit not meeting at least Grade B re- 
quirements of the New York Apple Grad- 
ing law be not packed.” 


England to Help Prevent Booze 
Smuggling 


RIGADIER General Lincoln C. An- 

drews, Chief of Prohibition Enforce- 
ment has been in England and has dis- 
cussed the question of cooperation between 
the two countries in the matter of enforce- 
ment. 

Although the details of the plan are not 
to be divulged until both governments are 
ready to put them into effect, it has been 
reported that eight recommendations have 
been tentatively agreed upon. 

Secretary Kellogg issued a_ statement 
dealing with the subject and stressed the 
point that the new arrangement was not 
a treaty but was confined wholly to ad- 
ministrative changes expected to aid the 
two governments and to prevent the 
smuggling of liquor into the United States. 





Dividends From the G. L. F. 


Mere than 35,000 farmers, shareholders 

Co-operative G. L. F. Ex- 
change, received during July dividend 
checks on the shares that they hold in this 
There is no better proof 
than the payment of 


in the 


organization. 
in any business 
dividends. 

With the payment of this dividend the 
management of the G. L. F. reports that 
the losses encountered in the early years 
of the organization have been made up, 
that the entire expense of the organiza- 
tion has been paid off and that all the 
properties of the G. L. F. are carried on 
the books at very conservative figures. 
The management also announces that a 
healthy surplus still remains on hand after 
the payment of this dividend. 





Memorial to the Founder of the 
Grange 
N July 30 in Rock Creek Park 
Cemetery, Washington, D. C., oc- 
curred a ceremony of interest to all 
Grangers. At that time dedication ex- 
ercises were held around a_ handsome 
granite monument erected to the memory 
of Oliver H. Kelley who founded the 
Grange organization sixty years ago. 
The memorial was erected by the family 
of Mr. Kelley and with the lot on which 
it stands is presented to the National 
Grange which will assume its perpetual 
Several of the men who worked 


care. 
with Mr. Kelley in founding the Grange 
are also buried in Rock Creek Ceme- 


tery, and the National Grange has placed 
suitable markers over their graves. 
National Master Louis J. Taber attended 
the ceremonies ana delivered the address. 
The exercises were under the direction of 
Potomac Grange of Washington. 





A “Breeders Calendar and “Year 
Book” has recently been published by 
the Field and Fancy Publishing Cor- 
poration of 249 West 34th Street, New 
York City. It contains a directory of 
Kennels and other information of in- 
terest to breeders of dogs 
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--by buying a 
UNADILLA 
NOW! 


Spring was late. Early sum- 
mer cold and rainy. But corn 
is coming along fine now. Are 
you prepared to take care of 
your crop and get the full 
benefit of your corn? You 
will be if you get your silo 
quickly—and a Unadilla can 
be delivered immediately. 


The Unadilla is a strong, well-built, 
time-saving, money-saving and silage- 
saving silo. It isn’t poossible to buy 
a better silo than a Un: adilla! Act 
now! Sarre this season’s crop. Order 
a Unadilla. It will be on its way 
to you within 24 hours after your 
order is received, 


Send for catalog, prices and terms 
Our water tubs, storage tanks 
and vats are sturdily built 
and attractively priced 
UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
ox B, 


Unadilla, N. Y. 

















SUCKS ce yas | ae Like 


the or: 61 the Calf 


—— Clean Milk 


—and more milk is the result when the Universal 
Natural Milker is used. Cows like the natural 
calf-like action. Farm hands are more contented 
and take more interest in their work. Labor say- 
ing, one-third to one-half. 
These features are some of 
the reasons for the fact 
that over 30,000 Univer- 
sal Milkers are now in 
use: Perfect teat cup, san- 
itary check valve, conical 
inflation, low vacuum (12 
inches) and _ alternating 
action. Write for latest 
catalog today. 





THE 
UNIVERSAL MILKING 
MACHINE CO. 


Dept. AA Waukesha, Wis. 
Syracuse, WN. Y. 











matural milker 





























CLEAN OFFA BOG SPAVIN 


or thoroughpin promptly with 
Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair, You can work the horse at 
thesame time.$2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid, Describe your case 
for special instructions. Write 
for valuable horse book 4-S free. 


A user writes: “Had one horse with 
oon spavin on both hind legs. One bot- 
tle Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse 















now going sound and well.” 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF 
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Starting 
Aext Week 


in RIC A Wi 
AGRICULTURIST 


ERE is an announcement of great impor- 
tance to every farmer and his family. For 
many years a certain class of retail mer- 

chants—there’s one or more in your town—have 
struggled to keep in stock thousands, yes, hun- 
dreds of thousands of articles that you might 
need from time to time. They have furnished 
you a supply service of tremendous value that 
has never cost you a cent and never will. 
You have taken it for granted, used it, perhaps 
occasionally complained of it, yet you probably 
have never given this man in your town the chance 
to help you as he can. Now these merchants have 
banded together to tell you in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST more about themselves, how 
they select for you the best of the products of the 
world’s manufacturers, of the service they want you 
to make use of. This is an invitation for you to get 
personally acquainted with the dealer (or dealers) 
nearest you and to learn how you can benefit from 
the intelligent information and dependable advice 
he has for you on vital subjects in your everyday 
life everywhere around the farm. It is 


a Farm Service of tremendous 
importance to each and every 
farm family. 


Next week in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
there will start a series of articles telling you how 
to get the most from this service. Read each one 
carefully and learn how you can easily co-operate to 
find new ways to do your work easily, to live more 
comfortably, to save expense, and to make more 
profit from farming. The first message is next week. 





The Stores 
will be 
easily 
known 
and found 
by this “tag” 
_— 

the “‘tag’’ will / 
be turned over, 
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Electric Power on the Farm 


How Problems 1n It’s Use Are Being Soived 


HE use of electric power on farms has 

been steadily though slowly increas- 
ing. Power companies have extended their 
lines to many localities in the State to in- 
clude farms in the territory surrounding 
villages and cities. One of the great prob- 
lems which must be overcome however, is 
the high cost of the transmission lines 
compared with the comparatively small 
number of consumers which are served 
by them. 

One possible way of solving this prob- 
lem will be to increase the possible uses 
to which electricity can be put on the farm 
so that a larger amount of current will 
be used per farm. The greater the cur- 
rent used, the smaller will be the cost per 
unit and the more efficient the transmis- 
sion lines will be 

A Farm Electrification Research Council 
has been recently organized in New York 
State, consisting at present of Professor 
B. B. Robb and Professor F. L. Fair- 
banks of the State College of Agriculture, 
Lee C. Prickett of the General Electric 
Company, C. L. Renner of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, C. H. Churchill, Jr., Adirondack 
Power and Light Corporation, H. C. 
Fuller, Utica Gas and Electric Company 
and C. H. B. Chapin of the Empire State 
Gas and Flectric Association. 

New Equipment Needed 

This council was formed to study the 
application of electricity to farm opera- 
tions At the present time most of the 
farm machinery is designed to operate 
with a gasoline engine or tractor and in 
order to make it possible to use electric 
current where it is available it will be 
necessary to develop some new types of 
machines and to study the adaptation of 
some old equipment. 

Some of the farm jobs and machinery 
which the council has been studying in an 
effort to make it possible for users of 
electric current to use it economically for 
the work are as follows: Feed grinding, 
the ventilating of stables, silo filling, farm 
shop motors, milk coolers, incubators and 
brooders, fruit storage, water systems and 
the proper wiring of farm buildings. 

The problem to be met concerning the 
grinding of feed with an electric motor is 
stated by the council as follows: 

“The problem is one of finding or de- 
veloping a machine which will be self- 
feeding, which will require not more than 
one horsepower to operate and which will 
automatically shut off when the job is 
complete.” It is also suggested that it 
may be possible to develop a single ma- 
chine which will also shell corn and mix 
feed 

[It can be easily seen that electric motors 
will be very convenient for operating farm 
shop equipment. Usually power machinery 
is used for only short periods at a time 
and with a gas engine it is necessary 
either to allow it to run continually or 
to take the trouble to crank it every time 


a small job is done 
Electric Milk Coolers 


A practical electric milk cooler has al- 
ready been developed and at the present 
time is in use on several farms. Like most 
new developments it is not yet perfected. 
The change which is particularly needed 
will provide for cooling the milk more 
quickly so as to reduce the bacteria count. 
There are also a number of fairly satis- 
factory electric incubators and_ brooders. 
Studies are under way which may result 
in greater economy im the use of electric 
current. 

There is a need for a small cold storage 
equipment on many farms. This will be 
especially handy on farms where roadside 
stands are operated so that fruits and other 
products can be kept in good condition for 
a short period. 

Much attention has been given to the 
proper wiring of city houses and it is felt 
that similar thoughts should be given 
adequate wiring for farm buildings. A 
special committee is being organized com- 
posed of representatives of the State 


Grange, the Farm Bureau, the Dairymen’s 
League, the New York State Association 
of Electric Contractors, the Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the Utility Companies. 
They plan to prepare definite recommenda- 
tions which it is hoped will save considers 
able expense to the consumer in using 
electric service. 


Drive for Washing Machine 
l expect to get a power washing machine 
for my wife and wish to know whether 
it would be practicable to run it from the 
1% H. P. gas engine ! use for operating 
my cream separator. My plan is to put 
an old automobile generator at the engine, 
which Is about 80 to 100 feet from where }! 
wish to place the washing machine, and 
wire this to another generator on the 
washer to act as a motor. It Is hardly 
practical to move the engine to the wash- 
Ing machine every time we wash, nor do 
1 wish to use a storage battery if it can be 
avoided. Any suggestions will be appre- 
ciated.—U. E. M. 

T would be entirely possible to arrange 
a generator motor drive such as you 
suggest, but it would be quite trouble- 
some to connect up and keep in opera- 
tion and inefficient in using the power 
from your gas engine. It would seen 
to me much more practicable either to 
move the engine and separator to where 
you wish to do the washing or at least 
close enough so a belt could be run 
through a wall or a door, move the 
washing machine to where the engine 
and separator is now located, or else 
purchase a separate engine to run your 
washing machine. Do not believe the 
latter would cost you very much more 
in the long run than the two generators, 
wiring, switches, and so on. 

If you want to try out the electric 


plan, the one you use as a generator 


ought to be somewhat larger than an 
automobile charging generator, since it 
is likely to have to carry from 25 to 
30 amperes part of the time, especially 
while the wringer is in use. A charging 
generator probably can be used as a 
motor although this will depend to a 
considerable degree on what type it is. 
A regular 1/6 H.P. 6 volt direct current 
motor would be better, however. With 
6-volt current it will take rather heavy 
wires to carry the current without too 
much drop in voltage. No. 3 wires 
being necessary to keep the resistance 
drop under 10 percent, which is about 
the limit for good motor operation— 


I. W. D. 


Laying A Concrete Floor On An 
Old Foundation 


“As | am about to lay cement for a cow 
stable, | would like a little advice. This 
cement is to be laid over an old cement 
foundation that went through fire. Do 
you think a two inch layer to be thick 
enough to prevent flaking or shaking. Also 
is there any danger from freezing?” A. C., 
New York. 
cy course, vithout actually sceing the 

foundation, there is no way of telling 
it’s condition. I do not believe however, 
that you will have any trouble if you lay 
a two inch layer of well mixed 1-2-4 con- 
crete over the old foundation. Any floor 
of concrete should be sprinkled each day 
for several days after placing. This al- 
lows the concrete to cure slowly, thus add- 
ing strength to the concrete and usually 
preventing the so-called soft or dusty floor. 
—F. G. B. 
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Heats 7 Rooms 


at about the 


Cost of One! 


“With the Bulldog Furnace, we find 
it takes little more coal to heat the 
whole seven room house than it did 
to heat one room with a stove using 
chestnut coal.” J. B. Smith, 19 Elm 
St., Somerville, N. J. 


More Heat with Half the Coal 

“T had a hot air furnace in our house 
before I got the Bulldog and our 7- 
room house was always cold. With 
the Bulldog it only takes halfas much 
coal and we had weather below zero, 
and the house was nice and warm in 
the morning when we got up. We 
never have the draft on more thana 
half hour at a time, and it has the 
place red hot.” Jess T. Conrad, Sha- 
mokin, Pa. 








Comes Completely Erected! 
You Install It Yourself? 


Bulldog is Just What He Wanted! 
“TI wanted a square heater that would not take 


up half my cellar, also one with a square fire 
bor, so my fire would burn even. I lived in a 
place with a furnace having a round fire box and 
never had an even fire. I wanted a heater that 
would not break my back to shake it, one that 
would save coal and give me heat. I have it 
today installed in my cellar. It is a Bulldog.” 
Robert P. Carter, Kingston, N. Y. 

40 Below Outside; 75 Above Inside 
“I must say that I am well satisfied with the 
Bulldog furnace, as it doesn’t take much fuel to 
keep the house warm. I am using wood and 
green wood at that! It has been around 40 be- 
low zero outside, but have had no trouble keep- 
ing the temperature up around 70 and 75. I 
have seven rooms and bath, so it does all you 
claim for it. If I were to buy another furnace, 

it would be a Bulldog every time.’’ 

A. P. Nelson, Oakdale Farm, Frederic, Wis. 


Installs the Balidog in 28 Minutes! 


“My furnace arrived at the house in basement 
at 5:50 P. M., November 29th, and at 6:25 it 
was set up and a fire built. It took me twenty- 
eight minutes from the time I started to cut a 
bole in the floor until the furnace was fully erect- 
ed ready for fire. This is the exact time witness- 
ed by three persons.” 

" Harry B. Keater, Libertyville, N. Y. 


If you are even thinking of a pipeiess rur- 
nace, or any furnace, write for our free cata- 
log. r ne Bunses is one Lm you LL 
investigate. com, ely erect i 
any height of basement, ra / 
, and you install it yourself 


No Money 
Down! 


The Bulldog is sent you for free inspection. 
hen, if satisfied, you make only small 
monthly payments, at our amazingly low 
rice! Factory connections in both East and 
est. We ship from nearest point. Don’t 
consider buying cay furnace until you find 
out about the Bulldog. Write at once for 
our special offer and our free catalog to- 
gether with the wonderful record of B 
success. Get ready for winter NOW! Mail 
this coupon TODAY! 
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3== Bulldog Furnace Co. ==4 

Babson Bros., Sole Distributors z 
19th and California Ave., Dept. (-306 Chicago & 

3 Without obligating me in any way please send me 

SSeS = ox offer on the Bulldog 


(Print name and address plainly) 
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How I Used My Education 


(Continued from page 5) 


teachers. This means that the two of 
us always attend class meetings, and do 
everything we can to develop and en- 
courage a strong class feeling. The In- 
dian problem, if such there is, must be 
solved by these young people, who will 
go back home and assume the role of 
tribal leaders. They cannot realize this 
too soon. And I know that some of 
our older boys and girls are already 
feeling this keenly. It is one of the 
most encouraging things I have found. 

For the purpose of helping develop 
the qualities of initiative and leadership 
we have organized here at Haskell a 
group of Literary societies. I have as- 
sumed charge of the Montezuma Liter- 
ary Society, which is composed of the 
girls of my English classes. We hold 
ou. meeting every two weeks. The girls 
prepare their own programs and man- 
age the thing entirely by themselves. I 
try very hard to stay in the back- 
ground. I can see a remarkable im- 
provement in stage presence in almost 
every member of the group, and I know 
the girls have come to have a much 
clearer idea of the necessity of team 
work. Two girls especially, from the 
Montezuma group, have made marvel- 
ous development. One is the president 
of the society. She is a Pawnee Indian 
girl, exceptionally bright and promising. 
The other girl is the Ponca Indian girl 
whom I mentioned earlier in the report. 


My Sunday School Class 


One of the things that has given me 
most joy during this year has been my 
Sunday School class. I have taught a 
group of the junior high school girls 
every Sunday since I came to Haskell. 
I chose this group because I wanted to 
know the older girls and because I 
wanted to have a closer contact with 
some particular girls in the group who, 
I knew, needed. friendship and council. 
It has been a genuine pleasure from the 
beginning. The girls have been so 
ready to work, and so eager and en- 
thusiastic, and from the first they have 
assumed the leadership in the class. The 
Indian is inherently reverent and relig- 
,0us, and it has been easy to arouse 
interest in Bible study among the girls 
of my class. I have been surprised and 
pleased more than once at the way the 
girls have planned and carried out the 
Sunday’s lesson and the discussion. I 
am always given a place on their pro- 
gram to gather up the loose ends of the 
lesson, if there are any, or to present 
any new ideas they may have overlook- 
ed. I sometimes wish that some of the 
leaders of the Freshmen discussion 
groups of Mount Holyoke could come 
into our class of eleventh grade high 
school girls and see how well they man- 
age. I think they would be pleased. 


A Larger Chapel 


We are like Mount Holyoke in one 
respect. We need a larger chapel to 
take care of our student body. Religi- 
ous services are held at Haskell every 
Sunday afternoon in our chapel. Owing 
to our crowded condition all of the stu- 
dents cannot attend these services. “A 
group of smaller girls has to be left at 
the dormitory, and if no one volunteer- 
ed to do it, these girls would miss out 
entirely on this religious instruction. 
Some of us undertook to care for this 
group by meeting them in another place 
at the same hour chapel was in session. 
My time was too full to go every Sun- 
day, but during most of the year I have 
alternated Sundays with the Y .M. C. A. 
secretary here. The work was simply 
that of giving an hour to explanation of 
some Bible lesson or some inspirational 
talk. 

Haskell Institute has a regular Y. W. 
C. A. secretary stationed here by the 
Indian Department of the National 
Board, but she is away several weeks 
during the school term, traveling to oth- 
er Indian schools, and while she is gone 


some one has to carry on her work. I 
have attempted to do that. We have a 
very vigorous Y. W. C. A. organization, 
and a very old one. We were one of 
the charter members of the Y. W. C. A. 
and we are very proud of our certificate 
of membership which bears the signa- 
ture of Grace Dodge. It is one of the 
strongest influences of the school, and 
has done so much to change the situa- 
tion for the girls when they go back 
home to the reservations. 

It was only fitting that I find a place 
in the work of the Y. W. C. A. here, 
since it was in that connection that all 
the girls knew me even before I came 
here as a teacher. I have met with the 
Cabinet all through the year, and when 
Miss Cate is away I have taken over 
the advisory work of the secretary. 
This means, of course, helping to plan 
the programs, the activities, devotional 
meetings, social events, and doing any 
of the general tasks that fall to the hand 
of a regular secretary. During the week 
preceding Easter we held early morning 
watch each day ia the girl’s dormitory, 
as we also did during Christmas week 
and the World’s Week of Prayer. 


A Christmas Box 


At Christmas time the girls planned a 
Christmas box to be sent to the Indian 
Hospital for the Insane, and I attended 
to the plans for this. The girls made 
most of their gifts. They dressed dolls 
for the children, made shawls for the 
older women, and bought or made toys, 
handkerchiefs or gifts of some kind for 
every person there. It was really a 
lovely box which was sent. And the 
nicest thing of all was that it went from 
the girls of the whole school, Catholics 
and Protestants alike. That may seem 
a small thing to you, but it was a sig- 
nificant achievement for us. 

Some few weeks before Christmas the 
question of the sale of Tuberculosis 
Christmas Seals came up, and I was 
asked to take charge of this campaign. 
We used this method of introducing a 
health campaign into the school, and 
during the week we were selling Christ- 
mas seals we gave all the publicity we 
could to the prevention and causes of 
tuberculosis. Thousands of Indians die 
every year from this disease, and a vast 
majority of these deaths could be pre- 
vented if only the Indian people them- 
selves could be taught the necessary 
facts about the disease. I have felt this 
educative campaign was one of the most 
important things I have helped to put 
across during the year. Our students 
do not need to be told the danger of 
this disease. There is not one person 
in school here, I am sure, who has not 
lost some member of his family through 
tuberculosis, and many of them have 
lost several members. Our campaign 
lasted only one week, but it was inten- 
sive and I think it made an impression. 
We did not sell a startling or record 
breaking amount of the Christmas seals, 
but we did accomplish our primary ob- 
ject we brought the evils of the dis- 
ease and its prevention and cure effec- 
tively before the student body. 





My Room 


There is one last thing that I feel I 
should mention before this report. is 
complete because I drew the inspiration 
for it directly from Miss Snell and other 
members of the faculty of Mount Hol- 
yoke who were so kind to me. The op- 
portunity to visit them at their rooms, 
as was given to us students at Sunday 
afternoon teas and like occasions, has 
meant more to me than any other sin- 
gle thing at college, I think. I was 
different from most of the other stu- 
dents. there in that respect, for I had 
never had so many cultural influences in 
my childhood as they. I was searching 
for just the kind of atmosphere and ad- 
vantages I found at Mount Holyoke, 

(Continued on page 18) 






Buys Any All-Fuel 
WITTE Engine 


From 1! 


— 


Bez a 
° » One-Profit 
This WITTE ENGINE 
Is Sold Direct from Factory To 
You on Your Own Terms—No 
Interest Charges. 


ERE’S the engine th:t has revoultionized 
power on the farm-—makes every job easy and 
cheap. Low priced~in all sizes 1% to 30 H-P. Simple 





. to operate and free from usual engine troubles. Over 


150,000 WITTE Engines in use today. j 
Burns Kerosene, Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline, Distillate or Gas 


Delivers power far in excess of rating on the cheapes: 
fuels, = 0, —— om - mee 4 Sor nee 
essary. mpletely equipped wi 7 et 
square protected tank, die-cast bearings, epeed a 
power regulator and th: governor. 


Scrap Your Old Engine—Pay a Little of it 
Down on the New. 


' 
Save Your Money By Buying 
‘ From the Maker , 
Write for my Big, Free, Illustrated Catalog and de 
tails of amazing Offer. No obligation. Manufactures 
also of Log and Tree Saws, 3-in-1 Saw Rigs and Pump 
ing Outfits. ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1805 Witte Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1805 Empire Bidg.. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1805 Witte Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO, 
ick shipments also made from nearest of | 
these warehouses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta,' 
Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., | 
New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex.y'| 
Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York. N.Y. \ 
Albany, N. Y., Bangor, Me., Portland, Ore., and. ] 
Los Angeles, Calif. , 
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FREE 
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Write today! Get our low prices 
free Save money, 
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Book. 
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Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
For Hay and Straw Baling, Etc. 

Quality Guaranteed 
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139 Spring St., - ~ New York 
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The Carolinian—sy Ratae/ Sabatini 


him 


y[ HE man before 
‘ his 


spasm cre 


quivered; a 
lace, like a rip- 

Then he was 
fore. Very faintly 
a little. 
And 


ser- 


ple running over wate: 
composed again as be 
he smiled. He bowed his head 

‘Major Mandeville,’ he c 
added with a tinge of irony: ‘At yout 


yrrected 


Sharply cami Mandeville’s voice to 
check the intention: ‘I 
were you 

11 iw, nevertheless 
Mandevill pread his hands 
ize that my arrest must be followed by 


father-in-law’s ?’ 


that of your 

‘What, then 

‘Consider well all that may follow upon 
th s 

The door pened, and Middleton ip 
peared 

Call the guard,’ said Latimer shortly. 

Middleton went out again, leaving the 
door wide 

‘You fool!’ With passionate vehemence 
Mandeville hissed out the word. ‘What of 
your wife?’ 

‘My wi...” Latimer’s jaw dropped. 
His eves dilated as they stared at his 
prisoner. ‘My wife knew? Knew that 
you are not the Quaker you pretended to 
he?” 

But it was less a question than an excla- 


mation of bitter conviction. In a flash, 
at the mere mention of Myrtle by Mande- 
ville, he had seen the truth, and 
swiit on the heels of array 


of memories marshalled out of the past to 


terrible 


that came an 


fill him with horror and dismay. It did 
not necd the shrug and quiet smile that 
were Mandeville’s only answer to make 
him perceive how fatuous had been his 
momentary assumption that Myrtle had 


been as deceived in Jonathan Neild as at 
first he had been deceive. himselt. 

Came firm ste] s outside, a word of com- 
mand, and the ring of musket butts that 
are grounded. Middleton reappeared. 

‘The guard, sir.’ 

Latimer commanded himself ‘Let it 
wait.’ he said. ‘Until I ring again.’ 

Middleton went out And this time, as- 
suming naturally that the examination was 
n et over, he closed the door 

\nd now, wh faced, almost vicious, 
Latimer tu l upon t urdonically smil 
i Mandeville 

Now, sir,’ he said, ‘perhaps you will 
make yourself quite plain, so that there 
may be no misunderstanding What do 
you imply against my wil 

‘But its it really necessary to ask Does 
not your own wit tell you? I think it 
must, or you would not have changed your 


mind about the 


‘Nevertheless, sir, I am 
you the precise danger which 
en her, when you and Sir An- 


drew Carey 


guard 
concerned to 
from 


hy ar 


come before a court-martial?’ : 


Mandeville’s hand dropped to his pocket. 


Instantly Latimer covered him with a 
pistol which he snatched from his own 
breast. 


‘Put up that hand at once!’ 
Mandeville laughed. ‘It is only my 
snuff-box,’ said he, producing it and tap- 
mposedly. ‘I need a sedative. My 
been jarred a little.’ He 


iz” it Cc 


I rves have 


d the lid, and, holding a pinch of to- 
bacco between finger and thumb, he re- 
1: ‘Reassure yourself. I have no 


such as would. justify 





u in pistolling me in self-defence. He 
plied the snuff to his nostrils. There- 
i : ha | cketed the box, and, as he 
lu s the fragments of tobacco from 
! rs ,he added, with a smile: ‘It 
| be a convenient way of disposing of 

| know 
Mandeville, you will answer my ques- 
t by God!—you'll find yourself 
igainst that all inside the next ten 
v 1g-party before you. 





hand, and take the 


Latimer had not perceived it. He did 
not perceive it now, nor was he concerned 
to perceive it. There was something far 
more horrible here to engage his percep- 
tions. Whilst he pondered it, Mandeville 
continued. 

‘She has been regularly coming and go- 
ing between Moultrie’s headquarters here 
and her father’s house. Her father will 
swear, what it will require no oaths to 
establish: that she has brought informa- 
tion which has been passed on to the Brit- 
ish.’ 

‘That at least is a lie!’ 

‘Is it? The matter is not worth argu- 
ment. False or true, it will be very readily 
believed. I will be the preconception of 
the court. 

And miseraby 
of this, remembering the offensive recom- 
mendation he had received from Rutledge 
to forbid his wife’s visits to Tradd Street, 


’ 


Latimer realized the truth 


a recommendation which he had indignant- 
ly disregarded. 

Calmly Mandeville resumed: ‘If her 
father swears that, as Swear it he will, it 








What Happened in the Story Thus Far 
|- ARRY LATIMER, a wealthy young tobacco planter of South Carolina is a 


leader in the Colonial party. 


His political leanings are responsible for the 


breaking of his engagement to Myrtle Carey, the daughter of Sir Andrew Carey, 


a staunch Tory. 
faces arrest. 
if he will leave Charles Town 
Latimer into an unfair duel. 


Mandeville, a distant relative of Myrtle’s and the British Governor’s aide. 


Because of his rebellious activities in Charles Town, Latimer 
Myrtle relents and her love rekindled, she consents to marry him 

Their marriage infuriates Sir Andrew who forces 
Carey’s fury is further aroused by Captain Robert 


Lati- 


mer foils the plot by not returning Carey’s shot in the duel, thereby preventing 
further challenges and attempts on his life by Carey. Under these circumstances 
Myrtle and Harry leave for his plantation in the back country. 


War Breaks out. 


The Governor and Mandeviile flee. 
Town and is commissioned in the army of South Carolina. 


Latimer returns to Charlies 
The Tories burn the Latimer 


home in Charlies Town and Myrtle goes to live at the home of General Moultrie, Harry’s 


superior officer. Rutledge, the Colonial 


Governor, questions the wisdom of this since 


Myrtle has been seen visiting her father’s home where there is a mysterious visitor by 


the name of Jonathan Neild. 
Mandeville and confronts him 


ing implication. 


approached Charles Town and the situation is very tense. 
In the meantime Neild again returns and he is held 
Latimer penetrates the disguise and Neild admits that his 


his person is found a secret code 
for questioning by Latimer. 
real name is Mandeville. 


Myrtle penetrates Neild’s disguise, discovering that he is 

with the fact. 
Charles Town if Myrtle will not report him as a spy. 
The British army, outnumbering the Colonists, have in the meantime 


Mandeville (Neild) promises to leave 
She also hesitates to do this fear- 


A spy is captured and on 








‘Risk is hardly the word. Certainty,my 
friend. Certainly The Governor would 
have something to say to you. An awk- 


ward man, Rutledge. He would probe for 
the reason. And where do you think he 
would probe for it? He would have An- 
drew Carey haled before him, and precise- 
ly that would happen which must happen 
persist in sending me before a 
court-martial. Besides, even if he did not, 
be sure that all my- measures are taken. 
You do not imagine that I came here in 
angwer to your summons, whose probable 
object I could not possibly misunderstand, 
making due provision for the 
I am too old a soldier, my dear 
Latimer, not to quite sure before 
going into action that my lines of retreat 
are clear. You should remember that. In 
the old days I gave you credit for some 
Your present attitude hardly appears 
But perhaps you are un- 
duly agitated. Let me exhort you to be 
calm, and calmly to consider whither you 


if you 


without 

worst 
L 

make 


wit. 
to justily me 


are driving.’ 

Latimer made the effort, not because he 
thus tauntingly invited; but because 
he realized the need to keep his temper 
that his wits should remain unimpaired. 
He pocketed the pistol, and sat down again 
at the table. By an effort he spoke calm- 
ly 

‘When my 
just now, she knew who you were?’ 
~ ‘But of course. She has known it 
these three months, ever since we first 
met in Tradd Street, when you were away 
at Purysburg with General Moultrie. Any 
inquiry must bring that fact to light. An- 
drew Carey will see to that.’ 

‘You tell me that Andrew Carey desires 
the ruin of his own daughter?’ Latimer’s 
tone was, properly, incredulous. 

‘He desires your ruin, Latimer; and to 
encompass it he will not hestitate to des- 
With her you, your- 
You 


wife was here with you 


troy his daughter. 
self, become of necessity involved. 
nust perceive that.’ 


follows that such information as she has 
have been obtained only 
Where shall you stand, 


conveyed can 
from yourself. 
then, Latimer ?’ 
‘Bah! I don’t care!’ 
viously in torment. 
‘For yourself, perhaps not. But there 
is Myrtle. Do you think I care for my- 
self? Do you think it is to save my own 
life that I am troubling to caution you? 
It is because, if I am brought to trial, so 
inevitably will Myrtle be; and _ because, 
whatever my fate, she will be made to 
share it. Whether you are involved or 
not, I care not a farthing rush-light.’ 
Latimer leaned his elbows heavily upon 
the table, and took his head in his hands. 
His face seemed to have aged in the last 
few minutes. The youth had all gone out 
of it. It was drawn and haggard. 
Mandeville looked at him from under 
lowered eyelids, and again went on, speak- 
ing slowly, now. ‘I wonder whether you 
have ever gauged the depth and ferocity 
of Carey’s hate, for the wrong you did 
him—the intolerable wrong of baulking 
him of his revenge by legitimate means. 
You bound him hard when you withheld 
your shot that night at Brewton’s Ball. Do 
you conceive how he has writhed in those 
bonds? “ How his hate has grown and 
grown by contemplation of his incapacity 
to call you out, and deal with you as one 


Latimer was ob- 


man with another? To reach you, he 
suffered himself to be reconciled with 
Myrtle. A cruel comedy. He regards her 


with a detestation only a degree less than 
that with which he visits you. In his 
eyes, she is an ingrate, an unnatural child 
who has turned against her parent, joined 
his worst enemy. Call it mad, if you will. 
On my soul, I believe he is mad where 
you are concerned. But do not, for 
Myrtle’s sake, make light of the power 
for evil that lies in that madness of hate 
by which he is afflicted.’ 

He ceased at last. Still Latimer did not 
move, Still he sat there grey-faced, star- 


ing straight before him. There was a 
long pause, during which Mandeville com- 
posedly buttoned his shirt and resumed his 
neck-cloth, before a mirror on the over- 
mantel. 

‘Well?’ he asked, at last. ‘What are 
you going to do? You cannot without 
danger long delay your decision.’ 

Latimer was as one who awakens. He 
stirred and rose. 

‘I cannot let you go. I would not if I 
could. My duty there is clear. I cannot 
shield myself at the expense of my coun- 
try. 

‘As to that,’ said Mandeville, ‘you need 
have no apprehension that any action of 
yours now can avert what must be. To-« 
morrow, or the next day at latest, Prevost 
will enter Charles Town. Here I am his 
agent; but not his message-bearer. I have 
several of those. One of them, as you 
told me, and, as I already knew, you 
caught this morning. But there are others 
whom you did not catch, nor will. Others 
who will convey any. information of im- 
portance up to the last moment, Charles 
Town is doomed, sir. Whatever you may 
do by me cannot effect that.’ 

‘It may be. But—and I thank God for’t 
—I have my orders, and they are to de- 
tain you in any case.’ 

‘Detain me all you please. But, if you 
have any regard for Myrtle, to say no- 
thing of yourself, you will do no more 
than that.’ 

‘I must think.’ It was almost a groan. 
Then, controlling himself, Latimer ane 
nounced his decision. ‘Meanwhile you shall 
be detained as I am bidden.’ 

No gleam of triumph in his eyes re- 
vealed Mandeville’s relief. But he checked 
Latimer as he was about to ring again. 

‘A moment, please! May I send two 
lines to my lodging, to announce that I 
shall not be returning just yet, and... 
to avert what must happen if they have 
no news?’ 

Latimer frowned, clearly hesitating. 

‘Consider,’ said Mandeville, ‘how natural 
would be the request in the case of my 
simple detention upon suspicion, and how 
natural must be your acquiescence.’ He 
paused, and, as Latimer still did not ane 
swer him, he added: ‘Unless you can do 
that, you may as well denounce me out of 
hand, for Carey will act as was concerted 
between us in the event of my not return- 
ing.’ 

A moment still, Latimer stood undecid- 
ed. ‘Very well,’ he said at last, conquered 
by his dread, and by something else vague- 
ly stirring in his mind. ‘There is what 
you need for writing.’ 

Mandeville sat down and rapidly scrawle 
ed some lines on a sheet of paper. As 
he was folding it, Latimer held out a 
hand across the table. 

‘Let me see it.’ 

The spy looked up in surprise. 
surrendered the sheet. 

He had written: 


Then 


I am detained on business, and I may 


not return to-night, 
Jonathan Neild. 


‘This is a code, of course.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Mandeville. ‘It exe 
plains my position, but allays alarm.’ 

‘Very well.’ Latimer folded the sheet. 
‘Superscribe it.’ 

When that was done, Latimer pocketed 
it. ‘It shall be delivered before nightfall, 
whatever may happen to you.’ 

‘What!’ Mandeville bounded to his feet. 
‘You are breaking faith!’ 

‘No. But I must consider my course. 
I must have time to think.’ He rang the 
bell abruptly. 

Mandeville drew a deep breath. He 
even smiled a little. ‘You have tricked 
me,’ he complained, but without bitterness. 

‘Perhaps not,’ Latimer replied. ‘At best 
I may have obtained a respite. You shall 
be informed.’ 

To Middleton who came in: ‘Remove 


(Continued On Opposite Page) 
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When Bathing Is A Religious 
Rite 
(Continued from page 1) 


mediately struck by the marked differ- 
ence in the appearance of things. We 
sav the Burmese in their Sunday attire. 
Al of them had wonderfully colored 
garments, especially the many priests, 
who were robed in brilliant yellow. It 
was a tremendous contrast to the poor- 
ly dressed Indians that we had just 
left. Here a prosperous and contented 
air prevailed. This is largely due to the 
fact that they raise tremendous quan- 
tities of rice, rubber and teakwood and 
that they also possess many lead, sil- 
ver and zinc mines. Many of the cul- 
tivators own their rice fields and in 
addition have small and some large 
patches of rubber trees. This explains 
their prosperity. 

From some sources in Rangoon I ob- 
tained really better information about 
India than I had obtained in India it- 
self. I was told that the stumbling 
block to amicable understanding be- 
tween the British and Indians is social 
equality. The Indians insist on it and 
the British refuse it. No Indians are 
admitted in either the Bombay or Cal- 
cutta Yacht Clubs. They have deter- 
mined that it is better to have a fixed 
rule of exclusion because if one or two 
worthy ones were admitted, there 
would be no limit to the number of un- 
desirables that would try to force them- 
selves into the Clubs. The Moham- 
medans are alarmed at the aggressive 
attitude of the Indians; but as the In- 
dians outnumber them and are not in 
their opinion their equals, they are fear- 
ful of being overrun by the conquered 
race, as they term it. They think that 
the Indians are satisfied with equality 
on paper—that is by law—even if it is 
never carried out. 

Tey proposed compulsory education, 
but only if the pupils were not wanted 
at home. Some men of authority told 
me that to introduce compulsory educa- 
tion in India now would be like having 
attempted to introduce it in Europe in 
the Middle Ages and that India is about 
two hundred and fifty years behind the 
western countries. Therefore, it seems 
inopportune to try and give them at 








| Success Talks for Farm Boys | 


132 BILLION gallons of water! 
Enough force held in check to 
wipe out a city—to devastate a 
whole countryside. Below the 
dam men work and play and 
sleep. There could be no 
stauncher guardian of their 
lives than the sturdy concrete 
dam. 


Engineers know that Penn- 
sylvania Portland Cement will 
stand powerful stresses. Whe- 
ther cement is used for a heav- 
ily travelled state highway or a 
small fence-post, each bag 
must be perfect. The famous 
Pennsylvania Pre-test insures 
the reliability of every bag 
leaving our plant. 

There is a building supply 
dealer near you who will de- 
liver Pennsylvania Cement 
wherever you need it. 


Pennsylvania Portland Cement is made 
only by the Pennsylvania Cement 








Have Faith In Yourselves . 


(A Standard Farm Paper Message by 
John McCormack) 

BELIEVE there is one quality essential 

to success and that quality is FAITH 
IN YOURSELF. You must believe that 
you can do the task to which you have set 
yourself. 

There is, however, another quality 
which must be allied 
to our faith in our- 
selves and that 
quality is PERSEV- 
ERANCE. Success 
after all is simply 
the triumph of per- 
severance over dif- 
ficulties, and the 
greater the obstacles 
overcome the great- 
er and more lasting 
is the success. For 
myself I have always kept in mind the old 
maxim, “Non progredo est regredo,” which 
freely translated means, “He who does not 
go forward goes backward.” 

JOHN McCORMACK 

Who has not heard and loved the sing- 
ing of John McCormack? Hardly a farm 
boy among all our AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIsT readers has not heard his records, 
and all will welcome this thoughtful 
message from him. Next week’s “Suc- 
cess Talk” will be by one of the world’s 
most famous men—Hon. Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce in President 
Coolidge’s Cabinet. 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service, 
Copyright, 1926 by Clarence Poe). 





Joun McCormack 





Company, which has offices in New 


York, Boston, Philadelphia and Buffalo. 
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present the most advanced system of 
education. 

I was told of an instance where Toka- 
hile, one of the Indian leaders, asked 
them to pass a bill and that if it were 
passed the Indians would agree not to 
put it into effect for twenty years. I 
was shown the Preamble of the Gov- 
ernment of India, Acts IX and X of 
George the Fifth, page 101, and I made 
the following extract which I think 
makes conditions pretty clear: 


“Whereas it is the declared policy of 
Parliament to provide for the increas- 
ing association of Indians in every 
branch of Indian administration and 
for the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to 
the progressive realization of respon- 
sible government in British India as an 
Integral part of the Empire: 

“And whereas progress in giving ef- 
fect to this policy can only be achiev- 
ed by successive stages and it Is ex- 
pedient that substantial steps in this 
direction should now be taken. And 
whereas the time and manner of each 
advance can be determined only by 
Parliament, upon whom responsibility 
lies for the welfare and advancement of 
the Indian peoples;” etc. 


The natives wanted a bill passed to 
the effect that a third-class passenger 
should be no longer carried in cattle 
trains and have all the conveniences of 
second class passengers. The railroad 


consented and that satisfied them, and 
as yet nothing has been done to make 
the change. 

Some Britishers stated that many 
young Indians have been brought up on 
John Stuart Mills and Buckle and were 
taught to criticize the Government and 
are now expert critics. They were 
taught to suspect everybody and every- 
thing. Now they are wondering, so I 
was told, what harm the railfoad has 
done. They think it must have done 
some as it is a government institution. 
The Indians cannot combine; there are 
too many castes and too many religions. 
Great Britain hopes to make India a 
nation and not a geographical expres- 
sion. No definite result can be secured 
in that direction until the Indians have 
combined and become law regarding and 
law abiding. 

I was also told that in dealing with 
the economic tension in India, it ?s nec- 
essary to remember 

1 That the only thing that the people 

will accept is precedent 

2 That the women edged on by the 

priests are more active than the men 

3 That the leaders jose all control as 

soon as religious feelings are stirred 

4 That the Mussalmans can never for- 


get that they were a ruling race and 
That it Is absolutely necessary fer 


the British to maintain strict im- 
partiality. 


It is claimed that the best thing for 
India is the maintenance of British jus- 
tice and that cannot happen without the 
British. British laws and justice were 
evolved through centuries of experi- 
ence. There must be patience practiced 
and a solemn attempt made to fit them 
gradually for responsible  self-govern- 
ment. Great Britain must not with- 
draw or else India would once again be- 
come the cock-pit of other fighting 
nations. 





The Carolinian 


(Continued from page 10) 


, 


the prisoner,’ he said. ‘He is detained 
pending further inquiry.’ 

‘Come, sir. By the right. March!’ 

Mandeville was the Quaker Neild oneé 
more, shuffling a little in his steps, a 
speaking through his nose. 

‘Nay, friend, nay! I know naught of 
thy military orders.’ , 

But he went out, and Latimer was lefé 
alone with his misery. 

(To Be Continued) 
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HOT WATER on the R. F. D. 








VEN if you live out beyond 

the gas mains, you can 

still have hot water—and plenty 
of it. 


Without coal, or gas or water 
pressure you can have city con- 
veniences and city comforts. 
Think of getting gallons of hot 
water, any time of the day or 
night, from your kitchen pump! 


Simple New Installation 


Use a New Perfection Kerosene 
Water Heater (write for book- 
let) with your kitchen pump 
and a three-way valve.* 


If you want hot water, turn 
the valve, then operate the 
pump as usual. If you wish the 
water cold, turn the valve back 
again. 

Perhaps there is water pressure 
in your home. The New Per- 
fection Kérosene Water Heater 
may be attached to the water 
storage tank in the usual way. 






































with every 
stroke of the 
Kitchen Pump 


For Every Home Use 

Now, wash day may be speeded 
up. Enough hot water for the 
clothes in thirty minutes. Now 
milk cans may be easily ster- 
ilized. 
There is no need to fill the 
kettle many times. Father’s 
shave, baby’s bottle rinse, good 
hot baths, dish water aplenty 
—all are easily had. 


And the Cost is Low 


Order one of the four New Per- 
fection Kerosene Water Heaters 
from your plumber today. Two 
models have thermostats which 
automatically shut off the heat. 


One has a 30 gallon “Stay-Hot” 
tank which keeps water hot 36 
hours. The one pictured is 
Model No. 4II with the fast 
“Cobalt” Blue Chimney burner 
and double copper heating coils. 
All four models burn Socony 
Kerosene—the clean, econom- 
ical fuel. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway 





*Your nearest plumber 
can install it. 


ERFECTION 


Kerosene Water Heaters 
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Save the Fruit Juices 
Do It This Way---3-A Recipes 


Canned fruit juices, tucked away on 
the cellar shelves, help to solve some 
of the little party problems of both 
summer and winter. It may be made 
into some fresh jelly in mid-winter, 
opened at a moment’s notice to lend 
variety and flavor to the punch bow], or 
frozen into refreshing sherbets or water 
ices for the hottest of days. 


Make Freezing Easy 


Where ice is available, frozen des- 


serts may be made quickly. Place ice 


in a burlap bag and crush with a wood- 
en mallet. Use coarse rock salt. Recent 
investigations prove that cight parts of 
ics and one part of salt make the right 
proportion for freezing mixtures. Part- 
ly fill the outside container with ice be- 
fore adding any salt. Then alternate 
the ice and salt until level with inside 
container. 

Always chill the mixture before put- 
ting in the freezer. Fill the freezer not 
more than two-thirds full, thus allowing 
space for the mixture to swell. Test or 
taste the mixture before freezing. But 
remember that freezing will make it 


sherbets are easily prepared if those 
fruit juices have been saved. These 
desserts are not at all “filling” and the 
clear flavor of fruit is most refreshing 
on warm days. The pulp of fruit may 
be added (when fresh fruit is used) 
after the liquid mixture is frozen to the 
“mush” stage. 


Cherry Sherbet 


1'% cups of cherry 12 cups sugar 
juice Juice of 1 lemon 
2 cups water 1 egg white 


Combine the sugar and water and boil 
fo: ten minutes. Add cherry juice. Chill, 
Partly freeze this mixture. Add egg 
white, well beaten, and freeze until quite 
hard. This makes about one quart and 
a half when frozen. 

Strawberry Ice 


2 cups 1 quart water 
1 tablespoon lemon 1¥2 cups sugar 
juice 


Make a syrup of the water and sugar, 
Add fruit juice and lemon juice. Strain, 
chill, and freeze. The fruit juice may be 
obtained by crushing the fresh berries 
and pressing through double cheese 
cloth. Canned fruit juices may be used. 





adds a graceful touch to the whole custome. 


inch bust measure. Price 13c. 


461-4th Avenue, New York City. 





Attractive Mid-Summer Frocks 





Pattern 2804 is just right for the summery gceorgettes, voiles or crepes. It can be made 
in most charming colors and its style suits most figures. It comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38 40 and 42 inches bust measure. For the 36-inch size, 2% yards of 32 or 36 inch 
material with 1 yard of 40 inch contrasting is required. Price 13c. 

Pattern 2805 shows the regular sport type of dress which looks best in crepe de chines, 
cotton broadcloths, linens or other materials of some weight. It comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. For the 36-ineh size 234 yards of 40 inch material 
with 4% yard of 40 inch contrasting ts required. Price 13c. 

Pattern 2810 is lovely for summer dresses in the thin, fluttery materials. The long tie 


42 inches bust measure. It requires 3% yards of 40 inch material, with 3 yards of 4% 
inch ribbon for collar and tie and 2% yards of 2 inch ribbon for band of skirt, for the 36- 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 
and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (al- 
though coin is sent at own risk). Add 12c for one of our new Fall fashion 
books. Send all orders to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 


It comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 end 











taste less sweet and some of the fruit 
flavor will disappear. 

Turn slowly until the mixture starts 
to freeze, then beat up the mixture by 
turning more rapidly. If there is time 
fo: ripening before serving just freeze 
to a soft consistency and pack, using 
same proportion of ice and salt. Ices 
are better if frozen until stiff and not 
packed for too long. 

Water Ice 

Water Ice is simply fruit juice sweet- 
ened with sugar and diluted with water 
until a pleasing flavor (strength) is ob- 
tained. It is then frozen and packed until 
ready to serve. This is especially pleas- 
ing for dinner dessert on a hot day. It 
melts quite rapidly so care must be used 
in serving. 

Sherbets 


Sherbets are simply water ices to 
which beaten whites of eggs or softened 
gelatin have been added. These have 
slightly more foundation and do not 
melt as rapidly. Both water ices and 


Raspberry Ice 
Raspberry ice may be made the same 
as strawberry ice. Twice as much lemon 
juice may be added to give character to 
the flavor. Add a little more sugar if 
required. 


Grape Ice 


2 cups sugar 2 cups water 
2 cups grape juice 1 3 cup lemon Juice 
2/3 cup orange juice 


Make a syrup of sugar and water. Boil 
10 minutes. Add fruit juices, chill and 
freeze. 


Pineapple Ice 
1 cup water 1 cup grated pine- ‘ 
Yo cup sugar apple 
Juice of one lemon 


Prepare as Grape Ice. ‘ 


Orange Water Ice 


3 cups water 2 cups orange Juice 
2 cups sugar Y% cup lemon Juice 
2 tablespoons grated orange rind 


Grate the yellow rind of 2 oranges and 
cook three minutes in the syrup. Then 
add fruit juices, chill and freeze. 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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Be Good-Looking This Summer 


Keep Selt and Home as Attractive 


N modern parlance we sell ourselves at 

our face value. People rate us by our 
personal appearance. The bsuiness man 
who goes to his office and the woman who 
goes daily to business, dress themselves 
with care, for they know the value of 
making a good impression. 

The housewife’s job is her home, and 
it is equally important that she should be 
dressed for the part. I will admit that 
she has a hard time keeping her appear- 
ance presentable. Few jobs are as hard 
on clothes, skin and finger aails as house- 
work. 

Good looking house dresses are the first 
essential. This is a season of smocks, and 
one or two will be very handy to slip on 
over house dresses when doing especially 
dirty jobs. One of the pretty rubber 
aprons is also a good protection when 
washing dishes. 

First of all, to be good looking we must 
be clean—which is really pleasant business, 








Fall Fashions 























END for a copy of our new fashion 
and dressmaking book containing 

all the Fall and early Winter styles in 
addition to picture dressmaking lessons, 
some embroidery designs and Xmas 
gifts that can be made at home. Write 
your name and address clearly, enclose 
12 cents and address your order to 
Fashion Dept., AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461 Fourth Ave., New York, New York. 








for who doesn’t love a bath? Many busy 
housewives find the most convenient time 
for their daily bath to be just before re- 
tiring. A bath at night is excellent to 
take the “kink” out of tired nerves and 
insure sound sleep. 

The appearance of teeth and finger nails 
is a very good index of one’s character. 
We almost unconsciously judge people by 
such details. 

It seems to me that the care of the hair 
is about the biggest difficulty we women 
have. Whether your hair be bobbed or 
unbobbed, take time to arrange it every 
morning, even if you steal some time from 
your housework. Callers will forgive dust 
on the piano, or even unwashed dishes, 
when they won't excuse an untidy appear- 
ance on the part of their hostess. 

Every woman likes to use nice toilet 
articles and this is one small luxury in 
which it is well worth while to indulge. 
Few things add to one’s comfort as much 
as does the use of favorite toilet prepara- 
tions.—S. G. S. 





Keep Cut Flowers Fresh 

6sL7 EEP the cut flowers breathing and 

they will stay fresh longer” is 
the gist of instructions given by Pro- 
fessor A. H. Nehrling of Cornell. Fhere 
is no sadder sight than a vase or bowl 
of dying flowers, and they should be 
disposed of as soon as they lose their 
freshness. 

To keep fresh as long as possible, 
choose healthy flowers and cut with a 
clear, clean slant just above a node or 
joint. Early morning is best since at 


that time the plant is must rigid and 
fresh. If the flowers become wilted 
clip the stems under water and stand 
in a cool place. A woody stem may 
also be slit up three or four inches. All 
foliage should be stripped from the low- 
er part of the stem as it only crowds 
the vase and is apt to decay, causing 
th. water to become foul. 

An overheated, dry, room wilts flow- 
ers rapidly. In the winter, a dish of 
water on the radiator helps to remedy 
this. Gas, even in a small degree, soon 
kills flowers. 

Deep, roomy vases are best since they 
do not crowd the stems. ‘Those that 
are high and narrow suit for a bud or 
two, but not for a large bouquet. Low 
shallow bowls although very artistic do 
not hold enough water for most flow- 
ers. A wire block to keep stems separ- 
ate in the vase is a great help. 

Keep the water fresh, clip the cut 
ends every day and keep the flowers 
cool if you wish to make them last. 


Simple Cap Remover 
SIMPLE and neat fixture for remov- 
ing tonic bottle caps can be arranged 

on the front of the cooler box, the wall, 
or on the bottom of a counter. Two round 
head screws, 3/16x 2 or 14 inches, are all 
that is needed. Screw part way into the 
wood at an angle, so that the heads pro- 


TWO-INCH RD HEAD 
ScREW 








TONIC BOTTLE 


SIDEOF SODA STAND 
OR WALL 








x 





Box TO CATCH 
CaPs 


ject about 1% inch, and are % inch apart. 
Set the edge of the cap against the bottom 
of the screw heads, and press down, or, if 
the fixture is placed on the bottom of a 
counter top, toward the body. A box can 
be placed about ten inches under the 
screws, to catch the caps as they fall.— 
Richard C. Tarr. 





Canning Helps 

HE busy canning season is at hand 

and many home canners wish to own 
a book of complete canning instructions. 
In the columns of the A. A. are occasional 
recipes and tables on this subject and the 
clever home manager clips those out and 
pastes them on cards or in a book for 
easy reference. 

But, in case one has neglected to do 
this bit of preparation for the business 
ahead, she can get either free or for a 
very small sum thoroughly reliable canning 
instructions and recipes. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1471 may be had for 
five cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. This bulletin has been 
prepared by Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief of 
the Bureau of Home Economics and repre- 
sents the most reliable information which 
that scientific bureau has been able to 
obtain. 

Practically every state has a state col- 
lege of home economics or one combined 
with the state college of agriculture. 
Bulletins on food preservation may be had 
from most of these institutions and are 
usually free upon request to residents of 
those states. 

Manufaeturers of canning supplies also 
have worked out in their education depart- 
ments useful recipes on canning. For ten 





as Possible 


cents one can obtain the 1926 Home Can- 
ner’s Year Book from the Boston Woven 
Hose and Rubber Company, Cambridge, 


Mass., makers of the Good Luck jar 
rubbers. 





Be Sure To Give Address 

UST now we have several unfilled pat- 

tern orders because the senders failed 
to sign their names to the orders. Un- 
fortunately, we don’t know the handwrit- 
ing of all our reader friends, so we shall 
have to wait until they send us a card 
with their names and addresses. The post- 
marks indicate that the orders were sent 
from Bath, N. Y., ivochester, N. Y., Ham- 
burg, Pa., Newton, N. J., and Edmeston, 
N. ¥. 





Save The Fruit Juices 
(Continued from opposite page) 
Peach Water Ice 


1 quart water 
2 cups sugar 


1 dozen peaches 
4 cup lemon juice 


Mash peaches, sprinkle over half of 
the sugar, let stand one hour. Make 
syrup of remaining sugar and water. 
Combine the two mixtures, chill, and 
freeze. Reduce the amount of water if 
you prefer a richer peach flavor. 
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In your washing machine 
get the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha! 


Golden soap and plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha 
work hand-in-hand in 
Fels- Naptha! 


You get cleaner, sweeter 
clothes more easily with 
this extra help you can 
get only in Fels-Naptha! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 

estores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c, and $1.00 at drugrists, 
Hiscox Chem. Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 














When writing to advertizers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist. 
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O you wish it? Try proper 
spine support at night. 


Sleep on a bedspring that sup- 
ports your spine inallofits nat- 
ural curves. Let every one of 
your vertebrae rest. Save the 
strains on your spinal cord. Get 
yourself a FOSTER IDEAL 
SPRING and take the nerve 
dragging sag out of your bed. 
Give yourself an opportunity 
for real rest and recuperation. 
Nerves treated right will treat 
you right. You’ll find the 
FOSTER IDEAL SPRING a 
true relief because 


It’s a Better Bedspring 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. COMPANY, 


Western Factory 


loster 





UTICA, N. Y¥. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





The Spiral Bedspring that Supports the Spine 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 7 cents a word. 

fhe minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 

Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St.. Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 
words. 

Place your wants by tollowing the style ot the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
VERY week the AMeritcan Acricu.turist reaches OVER 140,000 farmers in New York 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent states, Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday, previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of 
| low rate to subscribers and their friends. cash or money order must accompany your 
order 























AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—NEW PLAN, makes tt easy to earn 
$50.00 to $100.00 weekly, selling 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YOUNG married 
wearer. No capital or experience n . t man on farm, Will supply new house, on state 
sent a real manufacturer Write now for FREE] road, with conveniences. CHARLES F SEA- 
SAMPLES. MADISON SHIRTS, 566 Broad-| MAN, Woodbury Falls, N. ¥ al 

way, New York 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cate 0 « ebte Iness a Pri : T 
IERSEYS Iwo fine laree bull ~a~ {.. os , all series. L. F. THORN- 





CATTLE 





PUREBRED 











ealves, four and ronths l, from tuberculin 
tested herd Price and ped r m request 
W. A. ROUSE, Tully, N. ¥ CORRUGATED PADS for fruit packages, 19 
inch $9.50; 16%, $7.50; Protect O Liners, 
FOR SALI ruRet FINI HOLSTEIN | $14.00 Cash with order. C. EQ BROWN, 
HEIFER calves, three to fo ths old. Dams | Bridgeville, Del. 
backed by world t Calves sired by 
greet grand son of M ! Echo x hag Gann - GUARANTEED TOBACCO; Chewing or 
milker — vo “ v : vo nm smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25; ten $2.00: cigars $2.00 
sevet lav ) 1 Cegistet ir trans ° ’ ’ 5 9 
: 4 for ), pipe free, pay when received. FARMERS 
ferred. T. B. tested. Clean he WOODSIDI R Re 
STOCK FARM. Remsen. N.Y ASSOCIATION, Maxon Mills, Kentucky, 











CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
DOGS AND PET STOCK cates of indebtedness. All series. GEO. H. 
PHELPS, 450 Broad St., Oneida, N. Y. 
ENGLISH COLLIE PUPS The beauty of 
all br Nat born healer Shi 


SHADY LAWN FARM, Depeyster, N. ¥ 








SPECIAL SALE—Homespun tobacco, Smok- 
r xr Chewing Satistaction Guaranteed or 

money refunded, four Ibs. $1.00, twelve 5 
GERMAN SHEPHERD Police puppies, pu Pip I UNITED FARMERS OF KEN- 


t rUCKY, Paducah, Ky. 
to $50 








‘ ered tock Females, $25 
FLONA HORNING, Oweeg 








. WILL BUY Dairymen’s League certificates. 
DON'T RUN your legs off all immer chas- BOX 64, Chemung, New York. 
ing cows when an English or Welsh Shepherd 
will go for stock alon GEO. BOORMAN, 


EXTENSION LADDERS—20 to 32 ft., 25¢ 
ft Freight paid A. L. FERRIS, Interlaken, 
N. } 


Marathon, N. Y. 









































WHITE COLLIES—Open and bred females, 
or! tud and ippies, reasonable Bigness Bob 
at stud, $10. HARRIET WIXOM, Trumans PRINTING 
burg. N. ¥ 
FOR SALE: FINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD | _,'5° SOTEHEADS, 100 white envelopes print- 
pups, also Sher rd and Airdale Cross $5.00 from SUNK » Mol Y ‘ . ee printing tree. 
heel driving stock. E. A. BROWN, Chester, Ves S KO, Mohawk, New York 
mont 
EVERYTHING PRINTED! Samples free! 
FRANKLYN PRESS, Milford, N. H. 
EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 
CHICKS —7e UP C.O.D, delivery guaranteed REAL ESTATE 
Write for feeding system that raised 90-95% 
fo maturity year after year. ( M. LAUVER, 50 ACRES LEVEL productive tillage, excellent 
Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa, pasture, valuable timber, fruit, best markets, high 
chool advantages, 8-room house, barn, silo, poul 
CHIX C.O.D. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; | try houses, 8 cows, team, 75 hens, full equip- 
Ancona $8.50. Reds, Bar l, White Rocks; ment, crops Everything goes $3500. $1000 
Black Minor $9.50 Mixed $8.00. CAPPER | down FRED ILUNT, Unadilla, N. Y. 





HATCHERY, Elgin, Iowa 


How I Used My Education 


(Continued from page 13) 


and I have wanted it all so deeply. I 
know that the lack of those influences 
has been just as pronounced for the 
girls here at Haskell (and many even 
more so) as it was for me. So, in a 
rather feeble imitation, I know, but still 
in imitation, I have fitted up my room 
here at the school with especial care. I 
have tried to make it attractive, so that 
the girls may like to come to visit in it, 
and so that they may too, some day have 
some model of artistic taste. I know 
that they notice the things I attempt 
to do more than they would one of their 
other teachers who is not Indian, be- 
cause of the fact that I am one of them 
and whatever I can achieve is not out 
of question for any one of them. Be- 
cause of this, I have tried very hard. I 
have meant for the girls to feel perfect- 
ly free to come to my room for a visit, 
for tea on Sunday evenings, and for oth- 
er little special occasions. f have tried 
to make my room and my teas mean 
just as much to these girls, in a small 
way, as the friendship of the Mount 
Holyoke teachers has meant to me 


Willing Work 


There are a number of other things I 
have tried to help to do. Of course in 
a school of this kind, where the faculty 
may be detailed to do anything from 
teaching to serving in the kitchen, there 
are many things that may fall to one’s 
lot to do. I have tried to meet these 
demands willingly and without grumb- 
ling. And I have been more fortunate 
in that none have been assigned to me 
that I have not enjoyed. 

Because I feel very keenly that the 
public must be acquainted with the true 
state of Indian affairs I have tried hard 
not to refuse an opportunity to go out 
and speak to womens’ clubs or other 
organizations who are interested in be- 
ing intelligent about the Indian situa- 
tion. During World Fellowship week 
in. November I was away making 
speeches at various Y. W. C. A. meet- 
ings. And many times since I have gone 
whenever I could—I believe that is im- 
portant. And [ am certain that it was 
publicity of this sort which was directly 
responsible for the recent reorganization 








SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 








SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


































































BABY CHICKS—Pri« t lot S. 4 
and 100 chicks Reds, $3, $ , $10; White 
Leghor » $4.50, $8; Rock $3.00, $5.50, CAULIFLOWER, CGabbage, Sprout, Tomato 
$10 ; vy muxed, 3 ', > 4.90 $8.00; and ~Celery Plants. Field grown, millions of 
light > Ire range, plants from highest yielding strains of seed only. 
iy lel ‘ iat W A. LAUVER, | Caul ver plants, Long Island Snowball, “Cats- 
MeAlisterville, Pennsylvania kill’ Snowball, Extra Early, Erfurt, $4.50 per 
1000: ), $20; 500, $ ): 300, $2; 200, $1.50; 
” VARIETIES POULTRY lucks, 10 $1. Cabbage Plants, Danish Ballhead, Cop- 
Ce k . { ets t wen Market, Enkhuizen Glory, All Head 
c “ c l | \. BER beat Succession, Surehead, Early and Late 
GY l la Flat D ’ ; Danish Ballhead, Savoy 
: ] 1 Dp sh $ per 1000; 500, $1.40; 
' > $ 0 srussels prouts, Long 
( _ ~ > € I a B Isl , : per 1000; 50 $1.75: 300 
: ? \ % $ ) . $1. Tomato Plants, Bon- 
I e . é ‘ , i it l ‘ Matchless, Stone Same 
-. : . ( ’ t Sprouts. Celery Plants, French Golden 
‘ TACOB IEMOND ltt Pa Selt Bleachir kas Bleaching, Golden Plume, 
om MR age ee ‘ Giant Pascal, White Plume, Winter Queen, Gold- 
an A en Heart, $3 per 1000; 500, $2; 300, $1.50; 200, 
$ 100, $1. Send for list of all plants. No 
CHI @. WHITE LEGHORNS, 7!2¢5 7 busi ne on Sunday F. W. ROCHELLE 
I rh kk } | & ONS. ¢ t N. I 
( rect 
( Hw Ki? PRAWSEI McA t 
\ HARDY PLANTS, ll-rooted, $1 per dozen 
t iid ” . Sweet W ums, Gaillardias 
( \ il ly Pink ) Tomat $1 00 Celery, 
¢ — i ot : ps ~ \l : >i; ) Cabbage Sis 12 Asters, mixed colors, 
‘ t | ‘ Owner i $1 Send for catalog WM. P. YEAGLE, Bris- 
j YW, ERSHO'T Pa., Dept. A. 
— — —EE CELERY PLANTS, S eady for field, 
= wimPie x ”. J 
POULTRY SUPPLIES ( CHMIDT, Br Pa 
] \ btet 
‘ ( Ltt 
ro LO , ( \ 
' 
- — B 
FARM IMPLEMENTS k a Burp 
r 9 i ¢ 4 \Ci} Field Gi Ny < 0 < 
I iM ( I ves or i | ; Fiat D 
r+. 2 sie Bi ; i, Copenh Market, Enkt 
ere —— MOX | Savoy, Red Dutch Red D 
526 | SPRO S Field G vn Rerooted D sh Giant 
andl J e Island Imy ved $2.50 per 1000; 500 
v N'T 1 N Be Plow f for ( » with ler ple Send for 
av \ t I } e list of all plants. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, 
‘ | rr ‘ 1, New Jers wv 
\} ' ( ‘ und STRAWBERRY PLANTS; Senator Dunlap 
| @0¢ 100: $4.50, 1000; Glen Mary $1.00, 100; 


| ; erder. O 


( : N $64.00, 1000 Plum Farmer Ra pbherry (black) 
| $3.90 0. F. G. MANGUS, Pulaski, 


nr 
\ | 
¥ 


HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER PLANTS 
for summer and fall planting. Oriental Poppy, 
Hollyhock, Anchusa, Foxglove, Bleeding Heart, 
Hardy Carnation, Siberian Wallflower, Phlox, 
Columbine, Delphinium, Canterbury Bells, Sweet 
William, Hardy Sweet Pea and 75 other varie- 
ties of perennial flower plants, all perfectly 


hardy, living outdoors during winter. Also 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Grape, 
Gooseberry, Currant, Barberry, Privet plants; 
Roses, Shrubs, Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocuses, fer 


September and October planting. Catalogue free 
N.Y 


HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, 








SHEEP 


WANTED—Shrops, Hampshires or South- 
downs. If you have a flock of any of these 
breeds and want to clean house, make a price on 
the lot. In your first letter state number, ages, 
condition, ete. Box 376 clo American AGri- 
CULTURIST 








SWINE 
REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS,  Berk- 


hires, Chester Whites, all ages. bred sows, ser- 
vice boars. P. HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 








SWINE. Choice pigs, gilts, brood 
or sale ELM GROVE STOCK FARM, 
Cortland, N. ¥ 


a 2 << 





POLAND CHINA BREEDING STOCK, 75 
Boars and Gilts weighing 75 to 100 Ibs. each 
it $25 to $30 each. Choice trio $75. Registered, 
cholera and crated for shipment free. 
ng stock guaranteed satisfactory. 
SHORT, Cheswold, Delaware 

















WOMEN’S WANTS 





PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales. 
Your money's worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn 





10% OFF on Hair Goods and work done up 
to September Ist. Booklet. MRS MACK, 15 
Mechanic, Canton, N. ° 





KODAK FINISHING. Trial offer. Any size 
film developed for Se. Prints 3c each. Trial 5x7 
enlargement in handsome mount 25c. Overnight 





service YOUNG PHOTO SERVICE, 409 
Bertha St., Albany, N. Y. 
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of the Indian Bureau which promises to 
be so much more efficient. 

And now I come to the close of my 
report. I said in the beginning that I 
hoped some day that another Indian girl 
may have the same chance that I have 
had to come to Mount Holyoke College. 
I know of nothing more significant that 
could happen to my race than having 
trained leaders sent out from a school 
such as Mount Holyoke. I have already 
decided which girl shall be the next one 
to come. She is a Pueblo who graduat- 
ed from here a year ago and is now em- 
ployed as a teacher. Her comng is still 
only a dream, but we are sure that there 
can be found a way to manage it. And 
in order to be prepared when the time 
comes we have proceeded, on faith, to 
get everything reviewed up for College 
Boards. I have been tutoring her in 
Latin all winter. But she has outgrown 
most all of the Latin I know, and now 
has a regular tutor from the University 
of Kansas, which is also in our town. 

My whole year has been such a happy 
one, and I have never been so busy be- 
fore in all my life. Only now and then 
have I become bored with the arduous 
task of having to be, forever, an exam- 
ple to over four hundred girls who 
watch my every action. But it has becn 
fun, and never once have I forgotten 
that I must carry forward the ideals of 
my college to a people who are just be- 
ginning to realize that Mary Lyon ever 
lived and made education possible for 
women. 


Soils And The Old Cow 


(Continued from page 3) 


the roots can take it out. A very im- 
portant matter if we are to produce 
more home grown cow feed. Uniform 
farm production will not be a serious 
matter so long as our home shortages 
can easily be made up by increasing the 
amount of purchased concentrates. Very 
fortunate under our present methods 
but a bad habit should we try to use 
more home feed stuffs. Staying quali- 
ties in these soils will require attention 
to a steady supply of organic matter in 
the soils put there by short crop rota- 
tion through the application of stable 
manure or by plowing under some form 
of green crop, not necessarily to be 
plowed under when alive, which is best 
because the plants will decay faster and 
less rain will be required. 

Time and convenience gets into the 
doing of farm work and we may be 
obliged to plow when the crop is dead. 
If the home demand for hay is large 
and the rotation is long keeping the 
cows entirely away from the meadows 
together with fall top dressing of stable 
manure or compost will add to the or- 
ganic matter at the soil surface increas- 
ing the nitrogen development and the 
root protection which ranks in hay 
growing with fertility in importance. 
Every effort should be put forth to grow 
legumes 

Lime for Legumes 

Without details more 
legumes is very largely a question of 
fertility cultivation and lime. Drainage 
will be of first importance with alfalfa 
of less with red clover and often of min- 
-or importance in growing alsike. 

I speak with a feeling of more certain 
ty in regard to the sand loams because 
my own farm experience in getting larg- 
er and consecutive crop growth from 
these soils. Observation will make a 
brief outline on handling clay soils pret- 
ty safe. Sandy soils are poor primarily 
because they have less available plant 
food and give up what they do have 
more readity. The clays have more at 
the outset and hold it better.- So stub- 
born are the hard clays that one may 
get hungry waiting unless he bestirs 
himself by drainage, more organic mat- 
ter worked in, and the use of lime. As 
our care of the clay makes of it a clay 
loam and of the sand a sand loam we 
will have a soil in each case subject to 


going into 





; about the same cropping methods. 
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Service 


Bureau 


Get Rich Quick---One Hunared Born Every Hour 


HE Better Business Bureau of 

Miami, Florida, writes us, asking our 
cooperation in warning our readers to 
beware of buying undeveloped Florida 
land from dishonest real estate dealers 
who are just now engaged in a cam- 
paign to get farm people to invest their 
savings in “get-rich-quick” Florida land 
schemes. 

There are good farming possibilities 
in Florida, but before 
should take every precaution to investi- 
gate through reliable 
that the land is properly located and 
that it is cleared and drained and is not 
held at too high About the 
only way if one contemplates a large 
investment, is to make a trip to Florida 


investing, one 


sources, to sec 


a price. 


folks appreciate this service is the 
growing number of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST subscribers who are protected by 
this accident insurance policy. During 
the first six months of 1925, 17,380 poli- 
cies were taken by our pcople. For the 
first six months of 1926, 19,795 of our 
subscribers took out a North American 
Accident Insurance Policy, as a part of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST service. The 
letter mentioned above follows: 


“Representing the estates of Joseph 
H. Mongos and Fred Green, who were 
killed in an automobile accident near 
Altoona, Pa., on June 12, 1026, the 
following facts have to our at- 
tention: 

“These men were insured in the North 


conic 






































American <Acci 
F Claim No.2-22222__ Pa. dent Insurance 
if , N Check No ____. Company by 
i] orth American Accident Jusurance Porat salesmen of your 
& 4 Bisse recy 24 = concen Otice, 208 He. Hin Belle Steet Beck in Signed publication dur- 
hi oe Chica N SRS ed —" = a ing the month of 
R328 ts ara May, this year. 
— “ . 
rs i} : the order uf Retate of Pred Green, deceased, $1000.00 \fter the un- 
° ig} one Shoeeeen ent Bel fortunate  acci- 
a: _ ousané and No/100 «ee ee ee wo eececscesecce Sellars dent in which 
= 3 they were killed 
ei North American Acribrut Insurance Company / ie ‘ion - 
* rom soe 209 Be, La Salle Ot, Chicaga 8 miner.~ under date of 
June 25, we ad- 
and personally 
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osition. +i} North American Accident 
In sending out itt Rome Oise, 205 Go. Tatuile tert ™ So 
> arni . Zz ste gym PAYASLE THROUC: 
the warning, the : hi fH NORTHERN TRUST Co, iia tite on 88 
Miami Better bP EAR, WH. on 
‘ 2323 fut - 
Business Bu- | ® 33$ the exber of Bstate of J. H. Kingos, deceased, $1000.00 __ 
» on 1¢ 
ne < z 32> 
reau nclosed is H sade Aiea tesla inti a na tei ate i OO » © Battens 
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“y $3] wert Americ Lidl Ly echec~ 
money, on one a 3 arth Acribext Jusurance Company MO Oe 
side of which it ZS vem soe 209 Sa. Ka Salle St, Chirags 











says, 
“GET RICH QUICK” 
“ONE HUNDRED SUCKERS BORN 
EVERY HOUR” 

and on the other side, 
“USE THIS BOGUS MONEY TO 
BUY WORTHLESS _ INVEST- 
MENTS. BEFORE INVESTING 
YOUR REAL MONEY INVEST- 
IGATE.” 

In the letter the Better Business Bu- 

reau also says, 

“We understand that one company is 
selling Florida raw acreage which is not 
cleared or drained and has secured a 
list of approximately 15,000 names of 
Northern farmers who have written into 
the State concerning Florida land. We 
understand that the company is not of- 
fering the land to those with whom it 
contracts but suggests that they repre- 
sent the company in their respective 
communities. The individuals contact- 
ed with seemingly have a vital inter- 
est in Florida and may be looked upon 
by their neighbors as authorities on the 
State. 

“These sales representatives will be 
the unwitting tools of a company which 
is capitalizing on their interest and we 
know of no means of blocking this 
method of selling save by having the 
attached bulletin reprinted in the farm- 
er’s trade paper—the agricultural papers 
of the country.” 


It Helps Where Needed 


We call your attention to the photo- 
graphs of the checks in the center of 
this page, which were paid on AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST insurance policies. 
When the checks were received, the 
lawyers representing the estates wrote 
a letter which we copy below. 

We are in constant receipt of such 
letters; in fact, could fill a page of 
‘AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in every issue. 
They are a source of great encourage- 
ment to us because they are proof that 
w. are furnishing a real service to peo- 
ple with this insurance at a low cost 
and at a time when the people are in 
especial need of help. 

Another indication of how well our 





vised the Insurance Company of the 
accident and requested proofs of loss. 
In reply we learned that this Com- 
pany had been informed of the death 
of Mr. Green and Mr. Mingos from 
your office and had immediately mail- 
ed drafts of $1000.00 each to your 
Company, to be used in settlement. 
On July 1, your Mr. Estelle came to 
Towanda and delivered one of the 
drafts to each of the representatives 
of the estates. 
“The value to the families of these un- 
fortunate men of the prompt and 
courteous service which you and the 
Insurance Company have given them 
cannot be overstated. Neither the es- 
tates nor ourselves were put to the 
slightest inconvenience. The treat- 
ment accorded us throughout was 
courteous, our local Bank cashed the 
drafts without question and the whole 
transaction has been handled in a 
manner so satisfactory that we feel 
that it is only fair to you that you 
are at liberty to make any use of this 
letter, or to make any reference to us 
that you may care to do.”—(Signed) 
Lilley & Wilson, by J. R. Lilley, At- 
torneys-at-Law, Towanda, Pa. 





Have You Any Claims Against 
This Firm 
ORD has just been received from 
the Department of Farms and 
Markets, that the firm of J. Neugeboren 
& Sons of 19 Harrison Street, New 
York, has gone into bankruptcy. This 
firm is licensed and bonded and there- 
fore, shippers who have not received re- 
turns from them are protected bythe 
Department of Farms and Markets. lf 
any of our subscribers have complaints 
against this firm, or checks which have 
been protested, kindly send them to the 
Service Bureau of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
tuRIsTt, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
together with the original express re- 
ceipts. 


Don’t Buy Glasses From 
Peddlers 
N spite of our constant warnings 
through these columns, we are still 
in receipt of letters from our subscrib- 
ers who have been disappointed in the 
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Buckeyes are built 
in balloon sizes. too 


See the Kelly dealer. 


250 West 57th Street 





(19) 101 


UCKEYE TIRES, built and guaranteed by Kelly- 

Springfield, offer generous mileage at low first cost. 

In low-pressure sizes as well as the regular cord 
line, Buckeyes will stand up and deliver service. 

Buckeyes are full size, full ply tires, intended for 
the man who wants good, dependable tires but who 
does not need the exira service he would get from the 
regular, higher-priced Kelly line. 


He can sell vou Buckeyes 


at prices that will save you money. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


New York 


BUCKEYE TIRES 


Built by Kelly-Springfield. 










elusive feature of Globe Silos. They 
best materials, spruce and fir. 


them absolutely air-tight. 
creases value 


GLOBE SILO CO, 








Cheapest per ton capacity il 


THE extension roof makes this possible. 


Heavy matching of walls, 
double splines, sealed joints and adjustable doors make 

Lasts over a generation. In- nee Th 
farm. Most durable, profitable and con- 
venient silo you can buy. Write today for our catalog and q 
price-list ; silos, tanks, ensilage cutters, stanchions, etc. = 


Box F, Unadilla, New York 
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purchase of eye glasses bought from 
salesmen. 

We cannot be too emphatic against 
this practice. The eye is just about our 
most precious possession. When it is 
wrongly fitted trouble is almost sure 
to develop. Fitting the eyes properly 
is a very skillful business so that under 
no circumstances should one allow any- 
one to do this, except a competent and 
skilled occulist who has an established 
professional reputation in his commun- 
ity. 





What Folks Think 


“We received the check of $143.32 
that you collected from the lumber 
company. We sure are grateful to you 
for I know they never intended to pay 
us as we have heard they were very 
crooked and hard to get money from. 


We are through with them. I think 
you can always depend on our taking 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST after what 
you have done for us. We would glad+ 
ly pay you for your trouble.” 

= - 

“Words cannot express my thanks fof 
your service and I will gladly pay you 
if you will let me. I just received a 
check from the company for $10.50. 
With many thanks to you as they would 
not give it to me. They said I did not 
write them, but I did just as they said, 
but they would not answer until two 
weeks every time. Again thanking you 
and will not forget this favor.” 





“I received your check for $40 from thé 
North American Insurance Co. and I wish 
to thank you very much.”—Angelo Patti; 
Forestville, N. Y. 
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Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange, Ithaca, N. Y. 


To Patrons of the G. L. F.: 


Your local G. L. F. agent is now placing contract 
with the G. L. F. to purchase for your community Reise and ’ 
poultry feed for shipment October 1, 1926, to April 30, 1927.) 


The practice of having its patrons place orders 
well in advance was early established by the G. L. F. and has 
been chiefly responsible for the savings on farm supplies 
which the organization has made. It has made possible greatly 
reduced order-getting costs, because one call from a fieldman 
suffices for several months’ business; and it has permitted 
advantageous purchasing, and steady, efficient operation of 
= mill on an orderly shipping schedule determined in 
advance. 


While the G. L. F. contracts to purchase for your 
local G. L. F. agent, its purpose is to make savings for you. 
Therefore, it urges that you help secure efficient local 
distribution, and get back of your agent's contract by let- 
ting him know your feed requirements for the period October l 
to April 30. He must know your requirements before your com- 
munity can get the benefit of your organization's cooperative, 
non-profit service. 





You will be interested to know that the G. L. F. 
has just closed its most successful year. This is seen in 
two facts: Sixty percent more G. L. F. dairy and poultry 
feed has been purchased for farmers than in the year 
previous. And a dividend on capital stock is being paid for 
the year ending July 1, 1926. 


As the volume of dairy and poultry feed handled by 
your organization increases, the savings -- already consider- 
able -- which have been made on mill operation, field service, 
and administration costs will be even greater. These savings 
will be yours if you tie your community into the G. L. F. 
program and help support efficient local distribution. 


See your agent today about your winter feed 
requirements. 


Sincerely yours, — 


YFUAtCK 


July 15, 1926 PRESIDENT 
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